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CHAPTER.  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  most  casual  observer  of  contemporary  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  popular  thought  of  the  country;  namely, 
the  change  from  individualism  to  Socialism. 

The  development  of  political  parties  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  change.  The  Liberal  party  in  particular,  formerly 
so  strongly  individualistic,  has  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  influx  of  socialistic  principles,  and  stands  now,  in 
great  part,  as  the  representative  of  socialistic  democracy, 
to  which  the  appellation  Liberal,  in  its  old  sense,  can 
no  longer  be  given.  If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  this  change 
we  find  at  work  from  about  the  year  1840,  various  ten¬ 
dencies,  economic  and  political,  most  of  which  cannot 
here  be  more  than  indicated.  With  but  one  of  these 
tendencies  are  we  here  concerned :  one  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  has  a  special  significance  in  the  development  of 
the  socialistic  idea,  and  which,  exceeding  its  original 
limits,  has  influenced  the  whole  of  English  intellectual 
life,  especially  in  its  religious  aspect:  I  mean  the  influence 
of  Catholic  ideas. 

When  in  1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  under  pressure  from 
Ireland,  passed  Catholic  Emancipation,  there  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  hardly  any  idea  of  Catholic  life.  The  real  significance 
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of  the  Catholic  body  did  not  even  correspond  to  its  small 
aggregate  number  of  170,000  souls,  scattered  through 
England  and  Scotland,  and  crushed  out  of  public  life 
by  centuries  of  persecution  and  rigorous  legal  disabilities. 
A  few  priests,  many  of  them  Jesuits,  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  these  people  in  regard  to  all  events 
of  public  life.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  astonishing  that 
the  proposal  of  Emancipation  excited  such  a  storm  of 
agitation  in  which  the  masses  as  well  as  the  educated 
classes  took  part,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  every 
kind  of  “No  Popery”  demonstration.^  This  agitation 
was  not  due  to  any  particular  sect,  nor  were  its  protago¬ 
nists  the  Dissenters  who  were  in  so  many  respects  anti- 
Catholic.^  The  prime  movers  in  the  strife  were  the  High 
Church  party  and  its  clergy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  was  their  affinity  with  the  Roman  ®  Church 
and  their  consciousness  of  weakness  against  her  strong 
organisation;  —  of  the  social  state  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

'  See,  for  interesting  details,  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone.  I.  4o. 
1911. 

2  Some  Nonconformists  voted  against  the  Emancipation  Bill: 
but  the  majority  of  their  leaders  were  induced  to  take  a  neutral 
position  by  two  considerations:  first,  their  Liberal  principles, 
secondly,  their  own  state  of  bondage  with  regard  to  the  Established 
Church.  For  similar  reasons,  and  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  their 
parliamentary  leader,  John  Bright,  they  took  no  part  in  the 
“No  Popery”  demonstrations  of  1850. 

®  Already  in  1833  Hurrell  Froude,  soon  to  become  an  important 
member  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  had  described  himself  as  a 
Catholic  without  the  Popery,  and  a  Church  of  England  man  without 
the  Protestantism. 
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land  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more 
will  be  said  later. 

It  was  therefore  not  a  war  for  principles  that  was  waged 
at  the  end  of  the  twenties;  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
historic  and  traditional  antagonism  to  the  Papacy  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  reality  the  points  of  difference 
between  High  Anglicanism  and  Rome  were  few  and 
could  be  summed  up  in  the  question  of  the  supreme 
position  of  the  Pope.  For  this  reason  the  Anglo-Catholics, 
as  the  High  Church  party  loved  to  designate  themselves, 
could  have  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Roman  Church 
and  could  have  interpreted  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles 
in  a  Catholic  sense.  Catholic  moral  teaching,  in  particular, 
never  denied  by  Anglicanism,  should  have  produced 
similar  effects  in  social  work.  The  English  Church  has 
sometimes  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  social  action.^ 

A  glance  at  English  social  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  will  show  that  the  original  design  of  the 
English  reformers  under  Henry  VI 11  v/as  not  the  perma¬ 
nent  foundation  of  an  English  Catholic  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  a  very  strong  Protestantism  soon  developed, 
founding  its  whole  essence  on  those  doctrines  which,  among 
the  Christian  creeds,  were  most  opposed  to  Catholicism 
i.  e.  on  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Henry  VHI,  while  posing 
as  the  supporter  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  hardly 
regarded  the  movement  as  concerned  with  religious 
motives.  With  his  remarkable  and  peculiar  manysidedness, 

‘  See  Ashley:  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and 
Theory  when  he  quotes  passages  from  Crowley  which  are  steeped 
in  canonist  doctrine. 
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he  opposed  Rome  for  various  ends.  But  all  his  antagonism 
began  and  ended  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  object :  that 
of  his  supreme  and  unlimited  despotism.  An  absolute 
and  universal  despotism  would  include  the  complete 
subservience  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  its  possessions  to  the  greater 
increase  of  monarchical  power. 

The  question  of  his  divorce  from  Katherine  of  Aragon 
had  already  led  to  a  final  breach  with  the  Pope.  But 
this,  with  the  many  political  questions  involved,  does 
not  come  within  our  present  scope.  We  shall  consider 
only  Henry’s  acts  of  tyranny  with  regard  to  Catholic 
social  institutions;  for  the  knowledge  of  such  acts  will 
considerably  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  modern 
socio-religious  problems  which  are  our  direct  object 
of  study.  For  a  long  time  traditional  prejudice  resulting 
from  an  absolutely  partial  stand-point,  made  it  impossible 
to  have  a  clear  picture  of  these  events.  David  Hume 
was  the  first  to  try  and  give  a  complete  and  dispassionate 
account  of  the  occurrences  of  this  period.^  It  is  more 
especially  in  recent  times  that  this  epoch  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  Social  Democratic  historians,  and  it  is  hardly 
by  chance  that  they  bring  forward  the  social  doctrines 
of  Catholicism,  and,  pointing  to  her  social  teaching,  find 
in  it  a  certain  agreement  with  their  own  views.  They 
often  speak  of  “Catholic  Socialism”,  an  expression  which 
can  only  be  used  if  a  rather  wide  interpretation  is  given 

^  David  Hume,  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion 
of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.  1688.  (A  new 
edition,  Boston  l8S4-vol.  3. 
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to  the  word  Socialism,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
avoided,  because  the  term  Socialism  is  generally  understood 
scientifically  to  denote  certain,  very  definite,  theories 
which  cannot  in  any  way  be  defended  by  the  Catholic 
Church.^  Sydney  Oliver,  a  Fabian,  especially  emphasises 
the  advantages  of  Catholic  moral  teaching  in  his  des¬ 
cription  of  the  moral  basis  of  Socialism.^  He  calls  the 
Catholic  Church  the  oldest  socialistic  institution  of  world¬ 
wide  significance,  which  has  done  more  than  any  other 
religion  in  the  world  for  true  Socialism  and  morals  through 
her  teaching  of  God’s  love,  of  man’s  natural  inclination 
to  sin  and  of  the  perfectibility  through  divine  Grace  of 
each  individual  soul. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Catholic  Church 
did  fulfil  an  immense  social  mission  in  the  Middle  Ages.® 
In  England  especially  her  great  work  during  that  period 
for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  is  remarkable 
in  many  respects. 

Popular  organisations  corresponding  with  the  ideals 
of  advanced  Socialists  are  met  with  in  the  England 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  convents  of  Durham  and 
Cumberland  possessed  model  institutions,  the  social 

^  As  to  what  attitude  the  Catolic  Church  takes  towards  social 
questions,  and  what  her  position  is  with  regard  to  Socialism, 
the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum  of  the  year  1891,  will  be  found 
to  give  the  most  reliable  information. 

*  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism  125,  126.  London  1908. 

®  In  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
from  a  specifically  social  scientific  stand-point,  consult  Nitti, 
Catholic  Socialism  72  ff.  London  1895. 
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arrangements  of  which  are  known  to  us  through  the 
Durham  Halmote  Rolls. ^ 

The  farmers  were  self-reliant  men  with  small  holdings, 
and  in  the  various  villages,  there  reigned  a  system  of 
rural  Socialism  which  showed  itself  in  common  regulations 
of  various  kinds,  and  by  an  extended  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  How  far  such  conditions  were  general  in  pre- Re¬ 
formation  England  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  these 
were  absent,  there  existed  Guilds  of  all  kinds,  benefit 
societies  and  sodalities,  all  based  on  the  principle  of 
co-operative  aid.  But  the  State  left  the  eminent  social 
duties  of  tending  the  sick  and  the  poor  entirely  in  the 
hands  oi  the  Church.  The  Church  has  always  recognised 
the  claim  of  the  poor  on  her  help  and  support,  and  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  different  religious  orders,  this  was 
laid  down  as  one  of  their  principal  duties.  Indeed  pauperism 
cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in  old  England.^  It  was 
precisely  in  England  that  the  old  canonical  poor  laws 
had  been  most  enforced  until  the  Reformation;  while 
in  other  countries  pseudo- Isodorean  ideas  endangered 
the  old  canonical  standpoint.  Not  was  it  only  the  religious 
orders  that  took  up  the  work;  parish  priests  also  were 
obliged  to  look  after  the  poor  of  their  parishes  as  one 


1  See  Gasquet,  Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England  224  ff.  London 
1909,  whose  explanations  are  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  question ;  and  Cobbett,  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
(new  edition)  who  in  spite  of  many  exaggerations,  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  in  modern  times  (1824—27)  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  advantages  of  Catholic  social  institutions. 

*  See  Eden,  The  State  of  the  Poor,  I.  S3. 
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of  their  principal  duties,  and  they  had  to  devote  to 
this  purpose  from  a  quarter^  to  a  third ^  of  their  incomes. 
They  had  also  to  undertake  the  care  of  poor  neglected 
children;  and  instead  of  sending  them  to  workhouses 
or  orphanages,  they  sought  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
families  of  tradesmen  and  others,  where  they  were  well 
taught  and  received  a  good,  practical  education.^  But 
it  was  the  religious  orders  who  had  the  especial  duty 
of  caring  for  the  poor  and  sick,  —  and  all  Church  property 
was  looked  upon  as  Patrimonium  Pauperum.  The  Church 
acted  in  the  same  way  in  other  countries.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Reformation  (in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Continent)  was  characterised  in  an  especial  degree  by 
the  robbery  of  the  poor.  Nowhere  was  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  and  the  confiscation  of  her  property  effected 
so  quickly  and  for  such  personal  reasons  as  in  Britain. 
Nowhere,  consequently,  was  there  such  great  social 
suffering,  especially  among  the  lower  classes. 

The  steps  which  Henry  VI II. took  against  the  monaste¬ 
ries  find  their  explanation  in  the  large  fortunes  which 
he  expected  to  acquire  from  these  institutions.  ^  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  some  widespread 
abuses  in  the  monasteries  and  they  afforded  a  welcome 

^  Ashley,  l.  c,  329—334. 

^  See  Ratzinger,  Geschichte  der  kirchlichen  Arnien'pflege.  Frei¬ 
burg  1868,  619  ff  and  Hyndman,  I.  c.  15  f. 

®  See  Bollinger,  Kirche  und  Kitchen  198. 

4  See  Hyndman,  who  was  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  in  England.  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism. 
14-59. 
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pretext  for  the  rigorous  inspection  which  Henry  caused 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  Commission  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cromwell,  and  to  which  Layton, 
London,  Price,  Petre,  Gage  and  Bellasis  belonged.  The 
Commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to  find  reasons  for  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  went  about  their  business 
in  a  very  unscrupulous  way.  The  religious  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  slander  each  other,  and  often  the  calumnies 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Reformation  were  accepted 
as  proofs.^  Henry  was  strengthened  in  his  radical  measures 
by  the  fact  that  a  few  monasteries,  after  the  King’s  first 
reforms,  feared  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  their  continental 
brethren,  and  were  plotting  against  him. 

But  Henry  was  not  sufficiently  assured  of  popular 
sympathy  to  be  able  to  take  steps  for  the  immediate 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  To  begin  with, 
the  diplomatic  Cromwell  succeeded  in  intimidating  some 
of  the  monasteries  so  that  they  gave  their  possessions 
to  the  King,  with  an  apparent  free  will,  and  received 
small  pensions  from  him  in  return.  But  as  these  means 
did  not  fulfil  his  expectations,  Henry  had  recourse  to  Par¬ 
liament.  In  1536  Parliament  passed  a  measure  whereby 
all  the  smaller  monasteries  whose  incomes  were  under 
£  200  a  year  were  suppressed,  as  being  considered  the 
most  corrupt.  According  to  Hume,  Henry’s  influence 
with  his  Parliament  was  already  at  this  date  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  By  the 
above  mentioned  law  376  monasteries  were  closed, 

^  See  Hume,  1.  c.  218  . 
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and  their  aggregate  incomes  which  amounted  to 
£  32,000  a  year  were  granted  to  the  King,  with  an 
additional  £  100,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
other  movable  goods. 

The  result  of  this  measure  greatly  pleased  the  King 
for  he  now  established  a  Court,  known  as  the  “Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  Revenue”.  A  further  step  in  the  matter 
led  to  another  bill  being  passed  in  1536  which  had  a 
double  purpose,  to  manifest  the  King’s  authority  and 
to  increase  his  income.  Whoever  defended  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  either  by  word  or  writing,  or 
tried  to  re-establish  it  in  any  way  in  England  was  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  the  Premimire  by  which  his  goods 
were  confiscated,  and  he  himself  was  put  outside  the 
protection  of  the  law.  This  however,  in  no  way  implied 
any  sympathy  with  Protestantism.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  but  an  example  of  the  middle  course  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  which  Henry  diplomati¬ 
cally  steered  for  the  increase  of  his  own  power.  A  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  67  Articles, 
which  contained  partly  old  and  partly  new  doctrines. 

Sympathy  with  Catholic  tradition  was  stronger  among 
the  people  than  in  Parliament.  Soon  after  the  closing 
of  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1537 — 8  there  were  serious 
insurrections  of  the  people.  In  Lincolnshire  the  Prior 
of  Bartings,  Dr.  Mackrel,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
began  the  rising;  and  the  northern  counties  York,  Durham 
and  Lancaster  joined  the  insurrection  with  the  secret 
sympathy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Subsequently 
their  followers  lost  everything,  on  account  of  their  lack 
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of  unity,  and  in  consequence  of  Henry’s  treacherous 
conduct.^ 

In  purely  religious  questions  the  King  continued  to 
take  an  indefinite  line.  On  one  point  only,  Hume  tells 
us,  he  was  quite  decided,  and  that  was  the  complete 
suppression  of  all  religious  houses.  In  the  year  1538 
the  Abbots  of  the  various  monasteries  were  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  previous  rebellions.  A  general 
visitation  of  all  the  religious  houses  alleged  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  movement  followed,  after  which  all  monasteries 
were  disestablished.  As  the  result,  654  establishments 
were  suppressed,  of  which  28  were  represented  in  Parliament, 
90  Colleges  were  suppressed  together  with  a  multitude  of 
churches  and  chapels;  and  110  hospitals  were  closed. 
The  total  incomes  of  these  institutions,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Herbert,  Campden  and  Sped  came  to 
£  160,100.  Hume  points  out  at  thesametime  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  England  had  been  valued  a  short  time  previously 
at  four  million  pounds  a  year,  so  that  the  income  of  the 
monks,  the  smaller  monasteries  included,  did  not  reach  quite 
a  twentieth  part  of  this  sum.  As  an  explanation  he  says 
that  the  monastic  lands  had  been  let  out  at  very  low  rents 
so  that  the  tenants  looked  upon  themselves  as  owners,  and 
the  land  was  bequeathed  from  father  to  son.^ 

^  The  King  at  first  promised  a  general  pardon,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  partly  silenced  and  partly  defeated  the  rebels, 
he  subjected  all  to  a  cruel  court  martial,  of  which  a  number  of  the 
insurgents  and  their  noble  leaders  became  victims.  Hume  1.  c.  239. 

^  Hyndman  and  Eden  agree  with  the  above.  According  to 
their  view  Church  property  belore  the  Reformation  included 
at  least  one  third  of  the  land. 
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The  suppression  of  the  larger  religious  houses  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  people.  Henry  endeavoured  to  propitiate  them 
by  pretending  that  no  further  taxes  would  be  necessary. 
He  either  gave,  or  sold  land  very  cheaply  to  those  of  the 
nobility  who  were  not  satisfied.  In  fact  the  respect  and 
fear  which  his  personality  inspired,  appear  to  have  been 
very  remarkable;  for  he  was  soon  able  to  complete  his 
work  by  appropriating  the  tithes  which  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy.  In  1554  a  new,  but  weak  Parliament 
also  gave  him  the  incomes  of  the  Universities,  which  had 
likewise  been  religious  institutions,  and  whose  very 
existence  was  thus  endangered.  Henry  therefore  saw 
reason  not  to  complain  when  this  money  was  withdrawn 
from  his  use. 

Abuses  multiplied  in  consequence  of  these  rapid  changes, 
and  as  early  as  1545  the  King  complained  in  Parliament 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  made  a  matter  of  anxious 
speculation  l3y  his  subjects,  and  had  very  little  influence 
on  their  practical  lives;  and  that  charitable  works  were 
all  suffering  in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  sought  to  put  down  all  beggars  and  idlers.  In  1547, 
eight  years  after  the  final  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses,  the  number  of  beggars  had  so  rapidly  increased 
that  people  saw  their  only  hope  in  the  infamous  law 
of  that  year.^  Any  man,  out  of  work,  who  was  found 

‘  The  fundamentally  new  principle  which  legitimized  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  measure  for  the  municipalities 
to  look  after  those  in  need  and  out  of  work,  was  made  necessary 
by  the  insufficiency  of  charitable  gifts,  and  dates  from  the  year 
1536.  Ashley,  therefore,  considered  the  law  of  1536,  rather  than  the 
laws  under  Elizabeth  to  be  the  starting  point  of  the  later  system. 
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loitering  in  a  public  place  was  liable,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron 
and  to  be  handed  over  as  a  slave  to  the  informer.  “Showing 
how  genuine”  cries  the  Socialist  Hyndman,  with  Thorton,^ 
“the  distress  of  the  poorer  classes  must  have  been  which 
even  such  infamous  measures  could  not  induce  them 
to  conceal”.  Indeed  Hyndman  forgets  that  part  of  the 
beggary  of  the  time  must  be  ascribed  to  a  somewhat 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  on  the  part  of  the  monasteries.^ 
Another  measure  of  1557  enacted  that  even  boys  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  asked  for  alms  should  be  branded 
with  a  V  as  vagrants.  In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the 
offence,  beggars  over  18  years  of  age  were  threatened 
with  capital  punishment.  In  1579  these  conditions  were 
only  slightly  mitigated.  These  social  blots  became  more 
apparent  during  the  reign  of  Henry’s  successor,  Edward  VI. 
The  lower  classes  especially  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  as  their  means 
of  support  were  thereby  taken  from  them  while  nothing 
was  substituted  in  their  place,  as  had  been  done  in  other 

^  Hyndman,  op.  cit.  4i. 

^  It  is,  of  course,  acknowledged  that  in  some  cases  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  brought  about  professional  beggary;  but  this  did 
not  happen  so  often  as  is  generally  alleged  with  a  view  to  discred¬ 
iting  Catholic  teaching.  Ashley  says  (op.  cit.  p.  338)  “It  is  possible 
to  quote  a  long  list  of  e.xtracts  from  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
from  the  Councils  which  point  out  very  emphatically  the  duty 
of  inquiring  into  real  need.  St.  Basil,  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
taught  that  as  regards  works  of  Christian  Charity  great  experience 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  greedy  beggar  from  the  necessitous 
one.” 
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reformed  countries.  It  was  precisely  those  who  were 
in  most  need  of  help  who  were  the  first  to  suffer.  According 
to  Hyndman  these  poor  people  entered  upon  an  “Iron 
Age”;  for  Socialist  historians  call  the  time  before  the 
Reformation  the  “Golden  Age”  of  the  English  labourer. 
The  tenants  of  the  religious  houses  too,  suffered  severely 
by  the  change,  first,  because  Abbots  and  Priors  had 
been  known  to  be  the  best  and  kindest  of  landlords, 
and  secondly,  because  the  whole  English  agricultural 
system,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  secularisation, 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  confiscated  properties  had 
for  the  most  part  come  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  make  as  much 
out  of  them  as  possible.  In  consequence,  the  rents  were 
as  a  rule  considerably  increased.  The  conditions  under 
which  Henry  had  usually  bestowed  these  monastic  pro¬ 
perties  led  to  terrible  abuses;  for  the  new  owmers  lived 
at  his  expensive  court;  and  they  therefore  endeavoured  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  their  new  possessions. 

Living  at  a  distance  they  could  not  manage 
their  own  estates,  so  agents  were  introduced,  and  these 
naturally  looked  after  their  own  interests.  In  short,  there 
already  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century 
in  England  the  same  abuses  which  we  find  in  such  terrible 
forms  in  the  Ancien  Regime  before  the  French  Revolution.^ 

‘  The  agricultural  distress  was  increased  by  the  growth  of 
the  woollen  trade  and  the  consequent  development  of  sheep  farming 
which  threw  a  great  number  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  out  of  work. 
Agricultural  land  was  everywhere  converted  into  pasture  land; 
and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  country  population  lost  their  work. 
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Another  incroachment  on  Catholic  social  institutions 
was  accompanied  with  great  social  evils  for  the  town 
populations.  This  was  the  destruction  of  the  Guilds  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  It  is  the  very  Guilds 
which  are  looked  on  by  modern  Catholic  social  reformers 
in  England  as  the  realisation  of  Christian  democracy  and 
collectivism,  and  which  should  also  be  an  example  for 
us  to-day.i  Henry  VIII  had  already  in  the  last  years 
of  his  reign  carried  through  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  to  a  large  extent.  After  his  death,  Somerset 
was  especially  unpopular  because  he  finished  the  expro- 

The  larger  properties  alone  gained  by  this.  Thomas  More  had 
already  written  in  the  Utopia  as  follows:  “Their  incrmes,  their 
privileges,  the  revenue  from  their  land  are  not  sufficient  for  these, 
people.  They  are  not  contented  to  live  in  idleness  and  pleasure 
a  public  burden  and  of  no  use  to  the  State.  In  vast  districts  of 
many  miles  they  withdraw  the  ground  from  agriculture  and 
convert  it  into  pasturage.  They  pull  down  houses  and  villages 
sparing  only  the  Churches,  in  order  to  gain  stabling  for  their  sheep. 
So  one  covetous  man  will  enclose  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  country  with  a  single  fence;  honest  country  folk  are  driven 
from  their  homes,  some  by  treachery,  others  by  force,  and  the 
happiest,  by  a  series  of  petty  oppressions  and  vexations  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  sell  their  properties.  Many  of  these  families 
emigrated,  being  more  numerous  than  rich,  for  agriculture  had 
required  much  labour.  They  went  away  over  the  fields,  men  and 
women,  widows  and  orphans,  fathers  and  mothers  with  little 
children.  These  unhappy  people  fled  crying  from  the  roofs  under 
which  they  had  been  born,  from  the  soil  where  they  had  been 
nourished;  and  they  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  place  of  refuge.” 
All  this  distress  naturally  increased  as  time  went  on. 

^  Gasquet,  Christian  Democracy  in  Pre- Reformation  Times, 
C,  T.  S. 
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priation  under  the  pretence  that  the  Guilds  served  only 
for  superstitious  purposes.  Only  the  powerful  Guilds 
of  London  were  exempted  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
useful  to  industry.  From  this  time  also  date  the  first 
prohibitions  of  combinations  on  which  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  relied  in  1725  and  which  after  several  changes 

remained  in  force  until  1825. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  increasing  distress 
of  the  people  came  to  light  and  that  it  led  to  serious 
riots.  What  especially  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
masses  was  the  more  and  more  widely  spreading  system 
of  “enclosures”.^  Somerset,  the  regent  for  the  young 
Edward,  tried  to  tranquillise  the  people  by  means  of 
inquiries  and  exhortations.^  However,  no  elective 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  evils,  and 
serious  riots  took  place  in  Wiltshire,  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  especially  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk, 
where  the  Amalgamated  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural,  social  and  religious  interests  were  very 
active  in  their  opposition.  These  risings  may  be  looked 
upon  as  struggles  for  the  old  Religion  and  for  the  old 
social  and  economic  conditions.  A  clear  indication  of 
this  spirit  is  shown  by  the  negotiations  of  Lord  Russell 
(549)  with  an  organised  army  of  ten  thousand  seditious 
Devonshire  men.  Their  demands  were  as  follows.^ 

1.  The  Mass  should  be  introduced  once  again. 

2.  Half  of  the  monastic  properties  should  be  restored. 


^  Gasquet,  ibid. 

*  Hume:  op.  cit.  356. 
8  Ibid.  357- 
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3-  The  provisions  of  the  Six  Articles^  should  be  enforced. 

Other  grievances  of  the  “gentry"  were  also  to  be  remedied. 

As  these  requirements  were  not  fulfilled, thecomplainants 
marched  upon  Exeter  with  crucifixes,  banners  and  holy 
water,  and  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under  a 
canopy  in  front  of  them.  Before  they  could  take  the 
town  they  were  defeated  by  Sir  William  Harbert  and 
Lord  Grey,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  German  and  Italian 
mercenaries,  and  were  cruelly  punished. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  rebellion  of  the  same  kind  assumed 
a  more  dangerous  character  in  Norfolk.  Twenty  thousand 
armed  men  demanded  the  downfall  of  the  “gentry” 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  rites.  The  Protector, 
Somerset,  feared  to  lose  his  popularity  by  proceeding 
personally  against  the  rebels.  He  therefore  sent  his  enemy, 
Warwick,  who  finally  quelled  the  rising.  In  the  same 
year  Parliament  passed  stringent  laws  against  these 
insurrections.  But  the  Bishops  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  maintain  their  authority  with  the  dis¬ 
contented  peasants  in  this  matter;  and  that  since  the 
repeal  of  the  canonical  laws  they  had  lost  status  with 
them.  Parliament  thereupon  consented  that  the  King 

^  The  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  passed  through  Parliament 
in  the  beginning  of  1539  and  received  the  King’s  signature  at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  Catholic  party  and  accepted: 
(l)The  Real  Presence  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  (2)  The  permanence 
of  the  vow  of  chastity.  (3)  The  use  of  private  Masses.  (4)  Communion 
in  one  kind.  (5)  Celibacy  of  the  clergy.  (6)  Necessity  of  private 
confession.  Drastic  punishment  was  threatened  to  those  who 
did  not  comply. 
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should  name  thirty  three  Commissioners  who  should 
put  together  a  series  of  canonical  laws,  and  that  they 
should  be  enforced.  These,  however,  were  never  con¬ 
firmed  by  Parliament. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  especially 
after  Somerset’s  death,  the  Reformation  was  enforced 
more  strictly;  and  a  typically  Protestant  spirit  showed 
itself  among  the  legislative  bodies.^  A  return  to  the  old 
canonical  point  of  view  led  to  a  revival  of  the  laws  against 
money  lenders  which  forbade  the  receiving  of  interest.^ 
It  was  repealed  under  Elisabeth  in  1571. 

In  the  year  1552  Parliament  was  forced  to  take  active 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  whose  position  had 
rapidly  become  worse  since  the  closing  of  the  religious 
houses.®  Ecglesiastical  superiors  were  by  law  enabled 
to  collect  charitable  gifts,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Bishops 
of  dioceses  were  empowered  to  take  steps  against  those 
who  refused  to  give,  or  who  dissuaded  others  from  working 
for  these  charities. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Catholicism  was  trodden  down  everywhere 
and  Protestant  ideas  were  predominant.  The  short 
reactionary  reign  of  Mary  the  Catholic  could  only  super¬ 
ficially  and  transiently  bring  the  country  back  to  the 

1  About  this  time  (ISSO)  a  number  of  very  remarkable  German 
reformed  clergy  settled  in  London.  Amongst  them  were  Butzer, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  the  Polish  Protestant,  John  Allasco. 

^  In  reality  interest  was  taken  of  14  p.  c,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition. 

*  Hyndman,  1.  c.  p.  41. 
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Catholic  Faith.^  Then  followed  the  long  reign  of  Elisabeth 
with  its  wholly  Protestant  tendencies.  But  still  under 
Elisabeth  the  canonical  teaching  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  poor  and  of  their  right  to  support  themselves  by 
honest  work  formed  the  foundation  of  those  great  com¬ 
prehensive  laws  which  were  passed  under  Elisabeth 
between  1597  and  l6oi.  It  was  first  in  the  year  l6oi 
that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  empowered 
to  levy  poor  rates  in  their  districts  to  make  the  support 
of  the  poor  possible  and  to  ensure  the  financial  position 
of  hospitals  and  almshouses. 

So  we  find  immediately  after  the  Reformation  a  specific 
Catholic  train  of  ideas  which  induced  the  English  legis¬ 
lature  to  work  against  the  frightful  poverty  then  existent, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  arisen  through  the  destruction 
of  the  old  Catholic  social  institutions.  The  economic 
changes  which  took  place  at  this  time  “the  manner  and 
kind  of  which  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly” 
(Ashley)  —  were  also  important  factors  in  the  matter. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  laws  of  Elisabeth  were  practically 
the  only  social  laws  in  England  until  I834,  sufficiently 
represents  the  influence  of  Catholic  moral  theology 
on  the  social  conditions  of  the  English  people, 
even  at  times  when  direct  Catholic  influence  was 
nonexistent.  A  period  of  stronger  Catholic  influence  became 

^  At  the  beginning  of  Mary’s  reign  Cardinal  Pole  endeavoured 
to  re-establish  the  Church’s  duty  of  caring  for  the  poor,  and  he 
pointed  out,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  that  Church  property 
belonged  to  the  poor.  See  Decreia  Reginaldi  PoU  cardin,  1556. 
decret.  V  (Ratzinger  324). 
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apparent  again  with  the  Catholic  sympathies  of  the  first 
Stuarts,  and  showed  itself  especially  in  the  charitable  and 
social  measures  of  Land.^  But  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church 
was  too  closely  bound  to  the  State  and  too  time-serving 
to  gain  a  lasting  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  this  time  the  Independent  party  was  growing  enorm¬ 
ously  strong,  and  the  shadow  of  the  coming  revolution 
helped  forward  the  anti-Catholic  ideas  which  had  their 
root  in  the  primitive  views  of  Calvin. 

Quite  other  views  now  gained  ground  in  social  thought. 
There  developed  an  Individualism  created  out  of  the 
religious  doctrine  of  pre-destination;  the  Fides  Efficax 
did  not  show  itself  in  works  of  charity  but  confined  itself 
to  that  performance  of  business  duties  in  which  the 
Puritan  finds  Certitudo  saluiis.^  “It  is  individual  self- 
discipline  which  must  preserve  the  capable  worker  by 
means  of  economy,  thrift  and  foresight,  from  need  and 
poverty”  (Levy  p.  47).  Consequently  the  superfluous 
labourers  sank  to  a  morally  inferior  level,  and  were 
treated  accordingly.  This  explains  the  purpose  of  those 
workhouses  of  later  institution  which  were  not  intended 
primarily  for  finding  employment  for  those  out  of  work, 
or  for  giving  relief,  but  were  rather  meant,  in  accordance 
with  Puritan  views  of  the  unemployed,  to  educate  them 
to  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  institutions  were 

^  See  Levy  47,  74. 

^  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  summarise  here  the  exact 
connection  between  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  the  ethics  which 
the  Puritans  professed,  or  even  to  speak  of  Max  Weber’s  statements, 
to  which  however  I  shall  allude  on  the  first  opportunity. 
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bugbears  of  the  first  rank,  far  more  terrifying  than  the 
prisons. 

Since  Cromwell’s  revolution  the  Calvinistic  spirit  has 
prevailed  amongst  the  English  people;  more  especially 
as  he  conceived  the  Church  to  be  an  organisation  of  the 
state,  which  could  only  exist  by  its  side  in  powerless 
dependence.  As  the  Reformation  created  and  furthered 
the  modern  spirit  of  Capitalism  in  England,  so  it  had 
its  results  in  a  spiritual  and  economic  Liberalism  and 
Individualism  as  modern  Social  Economists  have  clearly 
shown.  It  is  principally  this  spirit  that  we  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England;  and 
the  reactionary  movement  against  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT 


(i)  THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  drift 
of  religious  and  social  thought  in  England  was  fundamen¬ 
tally  in  sympathy  with  that  spirit  whose  advance  we 
tested  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  Here  we  meet  the 
Nonconformist  communities  with  their  sharply  defined 
principles,  yet  without  that  aggressive  character  which 
had  shown  itself  after  the  great  Revolution.  For  a 
long  time  the  principle  of  Individualism,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  Calvin’s  system,  had  led  to  a  broad  Liberal 
spirit.  The  classical  school  of  Political  Economy  had  freely 
evolved  and  developed  its  principles  in  the  domain  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  whilst  the  Liberal  philosophy  derived  from  Locke 
prevailed  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  economic  life  of  England,  Capital  had  increased 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  terrible  features 
which  accompanied  it  came  to  light  at  this  time  in  their 
grossest  form.  In  the  long  wars  against  France  during 
the  Revolution  and  under  Napoleon,  English  production 
had  increased  rapidly;  but  the  Continental  “lock-out”  was 
a  severe  trial  during  which  a  number  of  great  enterprises 
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failed;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  general  agricultural 
depression  declared  itself,  the  consequences  of  which 
brought  the  lower  classes  into  great  misery.^  It  is  said 
that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  out 
of  work  in  1817.^  At  the  same  time  the  men  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  under  the  system  of  unlimited  economic 
freedom,  women  and  children  were  able  to  work  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  a  situation  which  increased  the  misery 
and  led  to  visible  degeneration  in  country  districts.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  new  Liberal  economy  was  so  strong  that 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  introduction  of  new  social 
laws.  On  the  contrary,  prosperity  was  expected  from 
a  further  extension  of  economic  freedom;  and  the  popular 
resentment  was  turned  more  against  the  privileged  classes 
of  the  gentry  than  against  the  rising  Capitalists.  So 
Robert  Owen’s  social  and  political  proposals  were  opposed 
by  the  whole  individualistic  school  in  Parliament.®  It 
was  only  in  1825  that  a  Bill  was  passed  that  brought  to 
an  end  the  Coalition  prohibition  in  England. 

Bentham’s  Liberal  theories  and  the  Utilitarian  and 
eudemonistic  doctrines  of  the  two  Mills  ^  became  the 

^  For  details  see  W.  Cunningham,  The  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Times.  Part  II,  p.  686.  ff. 
Cambridge  1903. 

^  Simon,  Robert  Owen:  His  Life  and  Meaning  for  the  Present 
Time.  p.  123.  Jena  1905. 

®  Ibid.  p.  128. 

^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Utilitarian  Radicals 
came  very  early  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the  followers 
of  Wilberforce  in  philanthropic  efforts.  Above  all  they  united 
to  wage  war  against  class  privileges,  monopolies,  etc. 
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guiding  principles  of  spiritual  and  social  life,  and  hence 
exercised  their  influence  on  the  government  of  Church 
and  State.  This  fact  becomes  all  the  more  significant 
when  the  strong  influence  of  religious  communities 
on  the  whole  life  of  the  people  is  considered.  It  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  position  of  the  various 
Churches  in  England  at  this  time  and  to  examine  especially 
how  they  stood  in  relation  to  social  problems. 

The  position  of  Dissent  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  stood  for  the  promotion  of  Individualism.^  At  most 
the  State  had,  according  to  its  maxims,  to  take  care  that 
each  individual  could  follow  the  duties  of  his  calling 
without  hindrance.  Organised  social  protection,  any 
social  activity  of  the  State  was  alien  to  its  spirit.  At  most 
the  state  should  only  take  action  in  local  matters  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  vital  State  interests.  The  man  who  stood 
in  need  of  help  was  therefore  of  less  value,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  So  long  as  this  Calvinistic  spirit 

^  Personal  charity  is  naturally  also  to  be  found  amongst, 
for  instance,  the  Quakers;  but  they  do  not  ascribe  to  it  the 
high  religious  value  which  it  possesses  amongst  more  Chatholic 
communities;  and  we  find  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Society 
of  friends  that  it  was  always  those  particular  groups  which 
strongly  emphasised  the  necessity  of  good  works  that  went 
over  to  Evangelicism.  (See  their  history  in  the  article  “The 
Society  of  Friends”  in  the  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  1910 — 11.  State  . 
protection  and  co-operation,  as  Owen  treated  it,  was  fought 
out  from  the  orthodox  Calvinist  side.  Therefore  as  Owen’s 
judgment  ripened,  he  said  “Social  Reform  is  impossible  without 
religious  reform.”  See  Simon:  1.  c.  p.  131  ff. 
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was  uppermost,  though  to  a  great  extent  unrecognised 
by  the  Legislature,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
became  stricter,  and  the  Workhouse  system  with  its 
deterrent  character  came  more  into  action.  The  few 
social  regulations  that  had  been  taken  over  from  the 
Stuarts  probably  only  played  the  part  of  a  safety 
valve. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  questionable  aspect  of 
Capitalism,  with  the  resulting  increase  of  pauperism, 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Nonconformist  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  Calvinistic  observances.  Circumstances 
arose  for  which  Calvinism  had  not  reckoned  when  formula¬ 
ting  its  tenets.  The  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Calvinism  sprang  from  a  definitely  middle-class  movement 
prompted  by  a  multitude  of  morally  and  economically 
strong,  self-reliant  and  freedom-loving  individuals,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Catholicism,  essentially  a  religion 
for  weak  as  well  as  strong,  arose  at  a  time  which  closely 
resembled  the  present  age  in  its  accumulation  of  capital, 
its  pauperism,  and  its  other  economic  features.^  So  it 
was  obvious  that  Dissent  was  as  a  rule  in  its  most  striking 
features  in  opposition  to  Capitalism,  whose  spirit  increased 
and  nourished  Pauperism  without  realising  it.^ 

‘  It  seems  to  be  mainly  under  the  pressure  of  shifting  social 
conditions  that  the  various  denominations  of  English  Protestantism 
are  always  being  driven  back  to  the  teaching  of  early  Christianity 
in  order  to  re-adjust  their  social  views:  e.  g.  the  Methodists, 
Evangelicals  etc. 

*  In  course  of  time  the  different  sects  had  to  take  into  account 
the  altered  conditions  and  had  often  to  adopt  a  social  colour. 
It  is  clear  that  they  thus  abandoned  much  of  their  distinctive 
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Amongst  the  nonconforming  religious  communities, 
tire  Wesleyans  alone  had  tried  to  any  extent  to  work 
against  the  evils  of  this  new  epoch.  Wesley  sprang  from 
strict  Church  surroundings,  and  after  his  separation 
from  the  State  Church  in  1738  he  still  laid  stress  upon 
his  connection  and  sympathy  with  her  in  these  social 
questions.  But  in  these  matters  the  State  Church  was 
inactive  nor  did  it  attempt  to  influence  men’s  persona! 
lives  sufficiently  to  please  him.  Wesley’s  doctrine  was 
distinguished  from  Calvinism  by  his  absolute  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  of  “election”,  and  what  is  more,  he  believed 
that  God’s  grace  could  transform  every  soul  that  received 
it.^  The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  which 
led  to  so  much  charitable  activity,  was  taken  up  with 
ardent  zeal,  especially  in  Wesley’s  time.  He  encouraged 
work  for  the  deserving  poor,  and  provided  them  in  times 
of  need  with  food  and  clothing.  His  followers  carried 
on  these  good  works,  without  however,  improving  upon 
them.  Systematic,  organised  charity  was  first  started 
by  the  Methodists  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  this  however,  other  influences  played  a  decisive  part.^ 
As  regards  the  State  Church  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  great  wave  of  Evangelicism  which 
in  fact  gave  fresh  life  to  the  activities  of  the  Church 

spirit,  and  it  will  be  shown  later  how  a  change  in  their  doctrine, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  development  of  their  social  views. 

*  See  A.  Burbidge:  W esleyanism  p.  '12-19.  C.  T.  S.  London  1912. 
^  Of  this  remarkable  change  among  the  Free  Churches  in 
regard  to  social  matters  we  shall  speak  more  in  Chapter  111. 
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in  another  direction  and  which  saw  the  results  of  its  teaching 
in  the  works  of  Wilberforce.  While  we  acknowledge 
the  great  philantropic  efforts  of  the  Evangelicals  it  must 
be  pointed  out  at  once  that  no  great,  lasting,  organised 
activity  could  proceed  from  such  a  source.  Religious 
emotion  went  hand  in  hand  with  strong  individuality 
and  the  result  was  an  impulsive  charity  which  could 
never  lead  to  a  wide  outlook  on  the  social  horizon.  A 
French  Protestant  clergyman  rightly  describes  this 
movement^  as  an  enthusiastic  outburst  which  brought 
many  good  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy  in  its 
train.  But  “it  lacked  the  sense  of  penitence  in  the  tragic 
meaning  of  that  word  for  an  Augustine,  a  Saint-Cyran 
or  a  Pascal.  It  lacked  the  conception  of  the  Church, 
of  the  Sacraments,  the  consciousness  of  human  unity 
and  of  divine  authority.  Finally,  it  lacked  a  theology, 
the  understanding  of  dogma  and  of  its  fitting  place 
in  a  supernatural  and  revealed  religion”.  Taking  Evan- 
gelicism  as  a  whole  it  was  evident  that  this  movement 
which  was  so  powerful  and  successful  at  the  beginning, 
had  run  its  course.^  Evangelicism  proved  a  significant 

‘  Pressense:  Le  Cardinal  Manning,  p.  I4l  Paris  ■1896.  See 
also  Church:  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  11,  12,  London  1891.  This 
writer  failed  to  see  the  distinctive  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Protestant  as  of  the  Catholic  spirit. 

^  In  1841  when  the  Oxford  Movement  had  been  at  work  ten 
years  in  England  a  similar.  Evangelical  movement  arose  in 
Scotland,  springing  from  Calvinistic  circles,  Hke  the  one  already 
mentioned.  But  the  founder,  James  Morison,  was  suspended 
because  his  teaching  on  the  work  of  redemption  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  extent  of  penanCe,  was  looked  upon  as  heretical 
and  anti-Calvinistic. 
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preparation  for  the  coming  Oxford  Movement  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  it  such  notable  figures  as  Gladstone,  Manning, 
Hope  Scott,  and  the  Wilberforces.  But  these  Evangelical 
circles,  which  sought  to  identify  themselves  with  early 
Christian  customs,  formed,  after  all,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  English  Church;  and  they  had  not  that  influence 
of  the  interi'or  life  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole 
which  would  have  been  so  desirable  in  the  days  of 
extreme  social  distress.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  Angli¬ 
canism  to  be  tied  so  closely  to  the  State  in  its  national 
Church  organisation,  a  connection  which  was  all  the 
more  deplorable  as  the  State  gave  predominance  to 
interests  which  were  most  clearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  upper  classes.  The  men  who  ruled 
in  politics  had  also  the  chief  power  in  the  Church. 
These  political  rulers  represented  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people,  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  how  Chartism  (the  first  great  movement 
of  the  lower  classes)  tried  first  of  all  to  realise  a  political 
programme,  which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would  have  given 
the  English  Parliament  the  power  of  making  extended  social 
reforms.  On  the  other  hand  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  gave  the 
richer  classes  a  marked  preponderance  in  political  power. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  her  clergy  were  little 
more  than  a  rusty  bureaucracy  of  State  officials.  Interior 
vitality  there  was  none.^  All  who  are  acquainted  with 

‘  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Movement  described  above,  the 
English  Church  developed  later  more  vitality.  The  typical 
character  associated  with  her  clergymen  has  resulted  even  in  the 
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the  facts  agree  that  the  English  State  Church  was  at 
this  time  completely  incapable  and  inactive.  It  can 
be  summed  up  here  in  a  few  short  sentences,  from  that 
drastic  but  truthful  description  given  by  Brentano  ^ 
when  writing  on  this  period.  “What  was  the  position 
of  the  State  Church  at  this  critical  time  ?  She  had  claimed 
from  her  predecessor  the  right  to  be  called  the  Church 
of  the  Poor.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  she  would  have  seized  the 
proffered  opportunity  in  order  to  show  by  her  actions 
that  she  was  indeed  what  she  pretended  to  be.  Far  from 
it.  The  State  Church  had  long  since  been  secularised, 
and  had  grown  out  of  a  National  Establishment  into 
an  Institution  for  the  Upper  Classes.  Distinguished 
families  looked  upon  her  as  a  divine  institution  which 
existed  in  order  to  provide  their  younger  sons  with  com¬ 
fortable  livings.  Rich  parvenus  made  use  of  her  as  a  means 
whereby  they  could  secure  for  their  descendants  recognition 
as  gentlemen  amongst  the  aristocracy.  This  state  of 

present  day  in  their  spending  a  disproportionate  part  of  their 
time  in  mere  administration,  a  fact  which  was  censured  in  1905 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  clergy  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie:  “The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  writing  the  other  day,  said  he  had  to 
devote  seventeen  hours  a  day  to  his  work  and  had  no  time  left 
in  which  to  solve  the  question  mentioned.  The  Religion  which 
demands  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  organisation  and  leaves  no 
time  for  a  single  thought  about  starving  and  despairing  men, 
women  and  children  has  no  message  for  this  age”.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  in  Labour  Leader  23.  June  1905,  cited  by  George  Haw 
in  Christianity  and  the  Working  Classes,  London  1906. 

‘  Brentano;  Die  christlich-So^iaJe  Bewegung  in  England,  p.  6 
Leipzig  1883. 
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things  produced  an  amiable  type  of  clergyman  who  was 
a  hard  rider  to  hounds,  an  expert  carver  of  poultry  at 
the  dinner  table,  a  great  connoisseur  of  fine  wines,  always 
full  of  amusing  stories  and  willing  to  sing  a  comic  song: 
the  type  that  calls  forth  kindly  smiles  in  so  many  English 
novels.  But  on  closer  acquaintance  this  gentleman,  so 
agreeable  in  society,  shows  a  more  questionable  side  to 
his  character.  Generally  astonishingly  ignorant,  even 
in  theological  matters  he  was  full  of  narrow  dogmatism, 
and  the  enemy  of  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
progress  in  consequence  of  his  time-serving  dependence 
on  the  richer  classes:  for  he  shared  all  their  prejudices 
against  the  aspiration  of  the  lower  classe^  Year 
in  and  year  out  he  read  sermons  from  musty 
M.  S.  S.  in  which  almost  the  only  Bible  texts 
quoted,  were  those  exhorting  the  congregation  to  dutiful 
submission  to  the  existing  order.  The  influence  exercised 
by  the  State  Church  clergy  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Those  among  the  upper  classes  who  had  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  truth,  sought  it  in  various  directions 
according  to  disposition;  some  lost  themselves  in  the 
materialistic  atmosphere  of  a  scientific  investigation 
which  denied  all  Christian  doctrine;  others  became 
Catholics  or  at  least  approached  Catholicism.” 

These  are  in  fact  the  social  circumstances  which  led, 
however  indirectly,  to  the  coming  Catholic  movement. 
An  immediate  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  there  was  to  arise  a  great  religious 
contest  which  would  stir  men’s  minds  more  than  any 
event  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  to  be  directed  against 
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that  very  Individualism  which  had  produced  the  social 
conditions  and  the  social  paralysis.  But  it  was  to  be 
confined  first  of  all  to  the  sphere  of  religion. 

(2)  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  BEFORE 
WARD 

The  wave  of  Liberalism,  which  during  the  last  centuries 
had  been  gaining  ground  in  England  under  the  influences 
above  described,  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  French 
Revolution,  and  after  I830  reached  its  highest  point  so  far 
as  the  internal  life  of  the  State  was  concerned.  England 
owes  to  it  for  the  most  part  those  excellent  laws  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  slave  emancipation,  the  protection  of  women  and 
child  workers,  the  ReformBill  marking  the  first  considerable 
extension  of  political  rights,  all  date  from  this  time. 

The  measure  last  mentioned  has  always  been  celebrated 
by  Liberals  as  their  chief  and  most  important  victory. 
It  produced  an  unforeseen  reaction  on  account  of  its 
partly  Erastian  principles.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  for 
political  Conservatism  but  at  the  same  time  it  aroused 
that  Church  conservatism  which  had  always  been  so 
intimitely  connected  with  Tory  politics,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  the  Church  began  slowly  to  disentangle 
herself  from  the  idle  upper  classes.^ 

^  A  characteristic  example  of  this  event  is  Gladstone’s  career; 
he  began  life  as  a  political  and  religious  Conservative,  and  Froude 
later  rightly  designated  him  as  a  Tractarian  in  religion  and  an 
“advanced  Radical”  in  politics.  Froude:  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
p.  207. 
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The  Erastianism  which  marked  legislation  after  the 
Reform  Bill  stirred  up  the  moderate  High  Churchmen 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II  had  always  faithfully 
followed  the  Government.  The  last  straw  was  the 
suppression  of  the  ten  Irish  Anglican  Bishoprics  in  the 
year  I832.  As  early  as  I833  the  reactionary  forces  against 
the  new  Liberalism  had  so  far  declared  themselves  that 
they  came  to  a  head  in  Oxford  University,  the  centre 
of  religious  England,  in  a  private  movement  which  came 
to  be  known,  after  the  place  of  its  origin,  as  the  Oxford 
movement.^  * 

Seldom  have  there  been  so  many  controversies  in 
England  as  there  were  about  the  year  I830.  Hardly  any 
department  was  left  untouched,  and  everywhere  was 
witnessed  the  ascendence  of  Liberal  ideals,  either  those 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  Bentham  and  the  Mills, 
or  those  Protestant  religious  systems  associated  with 
Broad  Church  and  Dissent.  “The  time”  (says  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  these  controversies)  “was 
ripe  for  great  collisions  of  principles  and  aims  ....  it 
was  a  time  for  the  development  and  formation  of  unex¬ 
pected  novelties  in  teaching  and  practical  effort.” 

At  Oxford  these  controversies  were  primarily  in  the 
domain  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  old  principles 
produced  in  England  startling  innovations  in  doctrine 
and  consequently  in  practical  good  works  as  well.  In 

*  We  are,  of  course,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  bearing  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  on  social  thought.  From  this  point  of  view 
Newman’s  influence  is  less  predominant. 

*  R.  W.  Church:  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  \9  London  1891. 
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this  volume  we  have  to  lay  stress  on  the  latter,  the  practical 
good  works,  and  still  more  upon  the  restored  doctrine 
of  which  they  were  the  outcome.  The  movement  which 
we  are  going  to  describe  in  order  to  give  some  account 
of  its  aims,  deals  with  the  struggle  in  the  Anglican  body 
against  Protestant  individualistic  ideas  and  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Catholic  doctrines  which,  as  will  be 
shown,  are  essentially  social  in  character. 

The  adoption,  or  rather  the  restoration  of  Catholic 
ideals  was  due  to  the  Oxford  movement  which  aimed 
at  making  the  old  doctrines  valued  once  again.  Moreover 
the  movement  embodied  doctrines  which  later  on  had 
a  large  share  in  the  social  formation  of  English  religious 
life. 

When  the  Movement  first  started  in  1833  Liberal 
theology  was  prevalent  in  Oxford;  Whateley,  Blanco 
White  and  Arnold  being  among  its  most  famous  exponents. 
In  order  to  grasp  the  difference  of  ideals  between  these 
and  the  Tractarians  we  may  compare  the  respective 
answers  given  by  them  to  the  question  “What  is  the 
Church?”  In  the  acute  religious  controversies  of  the 
time  this  question  was  of  vital  importance.  Arnold,^  the 
most  influential  representative  of  the  Liberal  school, 
recognised  no  divinely  established  Church.  For  him 
the  Church  meant  no  more  than  a  collection  of  Christians 

1  Thomas  Arnold  had  acquired  great  credit  with  English 
Liberalism.  His  influence  on  the  public  life  of  England  passed 
later  to  his  son  Matthew,  whilst  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  after 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Catholic  intellectual  world. 
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no  matter  of  what  creed.  A  Church  organisation  might 
exist,  or  even  be  inevitable;  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
or  it  might  be  disastrous,  in  no  case  was  it  of  divine 
authority.^  It  can  be  seen  from  Arnold’s  own  words 
how  closely  Broad  Church  Theologians  considered  them¬ 
selves  related  to  Dissent.  “Nothing  it  seems  to  me,  can 
save  the  Church  but  union  with  the  Dissenters”^  In 
opposition  to  this  the  Oxford  Movement  emphasised 
throughout  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Church.  She 
is,  according  to  Newman,  a  divinely  ordained  channel 
of  supernatural'  Grace  to  the  souls  of  her  members.^  Pusey 
upholds  the  same  doctrine  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  where  he  explains  “that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  mystical  Body  into  which  the 
Faithful  are  collected  one  after  the  other,  all  bound 
together  with  Christ  in  their  midst  as  their  Head.”  All 
tlieir  endeavours  were  concentrated  on  this  one  object; 
to  restore  the  Church  to  her  old  position  and  have  her 
recognised  as  the  original  Body  founded  by  Christ.  Only 
when  free  and  independent  of  the  State  could  the  Church 
shed  the  fullness  of  her  blessing  upon  practical  good 
works.  In  order  to  restore  to  her  this  right  and  to  cause 
her  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Mediator  of  divine  Grace 
it  was  necessary  to  free  her  from  all  those  errors  and 

‘  See  A.  Stanley,  Life  of  Th.  Arnold.  1.  p.  356  ff.  8th  Ed.  1852. 

^  Ibid.  348.  According  to  Church  {1.  c.  lOl)  Arnold  in  the  year 
1833  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  unite  the  sects  with  the  State 
Church  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  measure. 

^  Newman  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  quoted  by 
Church. 

*  See  Pusey’s  circular  letter  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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shortcomings  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Reformers 
into  the  Church  of  England,  which  nevertheless  was  still 
a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  “shall  be  made  glorious  ....  as  the  regenerator 
of  the  Christendom  that  seems  now  dissolving  and 
the  centre  of  a  new  Catholic  world.”^  This  was,  in  a 
word,  the  idea  of  the  first  reformers  of  the  new  school. 
Back  to  Catholicism  did  not,  however,  mean  for  these 
men  any  recognition  of  the  Roman  Church.  Only  quite 
gradually  did  the  Movement,  by  emphasising  the  main 
doctrines  of  Catholicism  lead  its  followers  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whereupon  a  large  number 
of  them  went  over  to  her  allegiance.  Such  far-reaching 
consequences  were  not  expected  at  first;  it  had  been 
only  a  question  of  finding  like-minded  spirits,  “to  un- 
Protestantise  and  to  un-Miltonise  them”.*  The  fault 
lay  with  the  Reformers  that  the  Church  ever  came  under 
the  power  of  the  State.  Luther,  Zwinglius  and  Cranmer 
all  considered  themselves  as  dependent  upon  their  respec¬ 
tive  rulers,  and  to  this  circumstance  they  owed  that 
large  share  of  secular  patronage  which  enabled  them 
to  shake  off  the  papal  power.^ 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Movement  Newman  was 
the  most  influential  and  powerful,  and  he  remained 
the  leading  spirit  until  1845,  even  after  the  Oxford 
Professor  Pusey,  had  joined  them  and  the  Movement 
had  received  the  name  of  Puseyism.  He  came  from 

^  Manning,  Charge  in  July  l84i,  p.  46. 

"  R.  H.  Froude,  Remains  1.  p.  332.  London  1838. 

®  Ibid.  Second  Part  of  Vol.  1.  p.  332. 
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theLiberal  school  and  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Whateley . 
In  1827  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  R.H. 
Froude  who  was  tutor  with  him  at  Oriel  College.  Newman 
at  this  time  was  still  regarded  as  a  Liberal.^  But  according 
to  his  own  words  he  was  “just  moving  out  of  the  shadows 
of  Liberalism”.  In  1829  he  was  a  convinced  believer 
in  High  Church  principles  and  when  Liberalism  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  he  made  it  his 
life’s  work  to  fight  against  it.  Newman  writes  of  this 
time  in  his  Apologia:  “The  vital  question  was  how  were 
we  to  keep  the  Church  from  being  liberalised  ?  —  saw 
that  Reformation  principles  were  powerless  to  rescue 
her.  As  to  leaving  her,  the  thought  never  crossed  my 
imagination ;  still  I  ever  kept  before  me  that  there  was 
something  greater  than  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  was  the  Church,  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  set  up 
from  the  beginning,  of  which  she  was  but  the  local  presence 
and  organ.  She  was  nothing  unless  she  was  this.  She 
must  be  dealt  with  strongly  or  she  would  be  lost.  There 
was  need  of  a  second  Reformation.”^ 

The  programme  of  the  Movement  is  given  in  those 
sentences.  It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  first 
Oxford  reformers  laid  emphasis  on  the  Church  being  a 
mystical  Body,  and  a  channel  of  divine  Grace; 
for  strong  anti-individualistic  principles,  a  sweeping 
aside  of  Individualism.  As  distinct  from  other  religious 
denominations  the  Church  was  far  more  than  a  collection 
of  individuals.  From  this  mystical  body  the  individual 

^  R.  H.  Froude,  Remains  Part  1,  vol.  1.  p.  232  f.  London  1838. 

2  Newman,  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  Chap.  1. 
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draws  his  doctrine  and  instructions  in  moral  conduct, 
and  through  it  he  receives  the  Grace  of  God.  The  members 
were  forced  therefore  to  put  their  individuality  on  one 
side,  sacrificing  it  to  their  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a  society.  And  the  Church  had  to  consider  all  her 
members  as  part  of  this  mystical  Body  and  to  care  for 
their  welfare.  In  this  closely  connected  Society  there 
must  develop  social  rights,  social  duties  and  a  sense 
of  social  justice.^ 

To  rediscover  the  old  character  of  the  Church,  and 
to  impart  fresh  life  to  her  claims  as  against  those  of  the 
State  and  the  individual  was  the  aim  which  led  Newman 
to  embark  on  his  extensive  historical  Studies,  first  on 
“our  great  Divines”  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  such  as 
Hooker,  Bull,  Laid,  Bramhall  and  Stillingfleet ;  he  then 
studied  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  early  Christen¬ 
dom:  Athanasius,  Augustine,  etc.  With  a  number  of 
colleagues  he  began  the  “Library  of  the  Fathers”  which 
was  intended  to  bring  pure  Catholic  doctrine  once  more 
before  the  eyes  of  contemporary  England.  But  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  propaganda  amongst  the  educated, 
and  hence  Newman,  supported  by  the  influential  John 
Keble  and  the  young  R.  H.  Froude,  adopted  a  new  method, 
the  “Tracts  for  the  Times”,  short  articles  dealing  with 
the  most  important  Christian  doctrines  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Movement.  The  tracts  had  a  unique 
influence  in  theological  circles  and  soon  gave  the  whole 
Movement  the  name  of  Tractarianism,  or  the  Tractarian 

^  In  a  later  chapter  concerning  Manning  and  Bagshawe  these 
questions  will  be  more  closely  studied. 
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Movement.  The  tracts  began  in  1833  after  a  sermon 
by  John  Keble  preached  from  the  University  pulpit 
on  the  subject  of  National  Apostacy,  in  which  he  urged 
that  if  the  State,  as  had  already  happened,  suppressed 
the  Bishoprics  without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
authority,  this  must  be  considered  as  a  direct  infringe¬ 
ment  of  Church  liberty.  If  such  erastian  opinions  prevailed 
with  the  new  Government,  and  if  the  people  allowed  the 
State  to  domineer  unhindered  over  the  Church  instituted 
by  God,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  apostacy. 

Shortly  after  Keble’s  famous  sermon,  which  stirred 
the  feelings  of  all,  the  leading  spirits  met  together  and 
decided  on  the  publication  of  the  tracts.  The  most  remar¬ 
kable  of  these  were  written  by  Newman,  Froude,  Keble 
and  Pusey.  The  first  from  Newman’s  pen,  dated  Sept. 
9th  1833,  treats  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  and  points 
out  her  Apostolic  origin  and  character.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  force  public  opinion  once  again  to  believe  the 
article  of  the  Creed  “I  belive  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church”.^  This  was  the  opening  signal  of  the  Movement. 

Whilst  Newman  steadily  advanced  along  the  theolo¬ 
gical  and  historical  paths  indicated  above,  the  moral 
element  which  from  this  time  forward  characterised 
the  Movement  was  more  especially  introduced  by 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude. 

The  Christian  Year  had  already  been  published  in 
1827  and  quickly  found  a  wide  circulation.  In  this  book 
Keble  presents  unselfishness,  charity,  and  self-denial 
as  the  most  winning  qualities  of  a  Christian.  What  makes 

1  Church,  1.  c.  p.  33. 
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Froude,  a  man  who  possessed  in  a  signal  degree  the 
qualities  that  Keble  lacked  (such  as  great  activity  and  a 
fearless  and  even  reckless  spirit),  of  such  importance 
is  the  widespread  influence  of  his  doctrines  and  character 
in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  early  days  of  the  Oxford 
Movement.  He  zealously  took  up  Keble’s  anti-Calvinistic 
and  anti-Methodist  ideas.^  “With  one  exception”  says 
Church,  “no  one  was  more  responsible  for  the  impulse 
which  led  to  the  Movement ;  no  one  had  more  to  do  with 
shaping  its  distinct  aims  and  its  moral  spirit  and  character 
in  its  first  stages”.  Froude  was  also,  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  the  most  severe  on  the  Calvinist-Protestant 
teaching  concerning  Justification  and  Election.  He 
was  himself  moulded  by  a  pitiless  self-discipline :  harmony 
of  soul  was  his  highest  ambition.^  But  he  did  not  only 
defend  the  asceticism  of  an  unworldly  life;  he  himself 
entirely  lived  up  to  ascetic  ideals  of  Catholicism  as  a 
thoroughly  supernatural  religion.  One  is  astonished 
to  find  amongst  these  modern  Englishmen  a  mode  of 
life  which  had  been  prevalent  before  the  Reformation. 
Such  a  life  was  lived  by  Keble  and  Newman  and,  most 
of  all,  by  Froude.  In  his  diary  there  are  repeated  passages 
in  which  he  complains  of  having  fasted  too  little,  and 
of  having  omitted  the  practice  of  some  charitable  actions, 
(pp.  12, 14,  26).  “I  will  now  begin  a  sort  of  strict  cloistered 
life”,  he  says  (p.  25).  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  a  Protestant 
Community  could  not  bring  any  peace  or  satisfaction 

^  Church  1.  c.  p.  25. 

®  “My  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  humdrum,”  R.  H.  Froude, 
Remains  P.  85. 
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to  such  a  man,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  ideals  were  drawn 
from  earlier  times.  To  live  as  perfect  and  holy  a  life  as 
possible:  that  is  man’s  vocation  on  earth;  thereby  he 
gains  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Of  predestination  there 
is  no  question,  every  man  can  be  saved.  “It  is  God”, 
says  Froude,  “That  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure,  but  not  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
ourselves.”  And  further  Froude  points  out  “While  it 
is  we  that  will,  we  have  the  power  not  to  will”.^ 

Such  a  conception  throws  light  on  the  religious  exercises, 
asceticism  in  the  mediaeval  sense,^  prayers  and  good 
works,  as  they  were  practised  by  these  men.  They  imply 
sanctity  in  the  Catholic  sense.  Religion  and  professional 
labour  are  different  things.  The  latter  is  not  here  given 
the  religious  value  which  Puritan  ethics  attribute  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  of  the  industrial  activity 
in  the  world,  Froude  says  that  only  too  often  the  true 
aim  of  man’s  life  on  earth  is  mistaken  and  the  thought 
of  Eternity  is  neglected.®  So  Froude’s  first  sermon  which 

^  Remains  1.  98.  ^  Ibid. 

®  There  is  question  here  of  a.  problem  which  is  brought  forward 
over  and  over  again  amongst  Catholics  as  to  the  value  of  worldly 
efforts;  and  which  a  remarkable  German  Catholic  writer  summarises 
as  follows:  “This  higher  conception  which  Catholicism  has  of 
individuals  does  not  take  man  out  of  his  right  place  in  the  world, 
or  relieve  him  of  the  natural  duties  and  aims  which  he  has  to 
follow  in  that  state,  such  as  his  duty  to  use  his  powers,  and  to 
strive  and  rise  and  increase  his  earthly  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  all  directions.  And  thus  the  difficult  problem  which  Christian 
morality  puts  before  her  students  is  solved,  —  the  exercise  of  all 
our  spiritual  and  physical  powers  in  order  to  reach  our  goal 
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is  preserved  in  his  Remains  is  called  “Disproportion 
of  our  Exertions  to  our  Professions”;  in  which  he  does 
indeed  blame  the  men  who  neglect  necessary  duties 
in  order  to  be  religious,  but  considers  that  by  far  the 
lesser  evil.  In  his  sermon  “Diligence  in  Secular  Matters” 
he  says:  “All  that  has  been  said  about  the  foolishness 
of  people  who  neglect  their  callings  in  order  to  be  reli¬ 
gious  is  also  applicable  to  those  who  neglect  their  religion 
on  account  of  their  business  only  that  the  latter  are  by 
far  the  worst,  as  they  show  by  their  behaviour  that 
they  under-value  religion  in  comparison  to  their  worldly 
interests.” 

Such  ideas  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  Oxford 
Movement.  It  is  true  that  at  first  the  persons  who  had 
most  to  do  with  leading  the  Movement  such  as  Williams, 
Mozley,  Palmer  and  Pusey  approached  but  slowly  to 
Froude’s  extreme,  almost  purely  Catholic  views;  and 
after  Froude’s  early  death  in  I836  more  prominence 
was  given  to  theological  and  doctrinal  questions.  But 
as  the  movement  widened,  the  further  development  of 
ideas  led  more  and  more  towards  Catholicism  and  the 
highest  point  was  reached  in  the  famous  Tract  90  which 
appeared  in  the  March  of  1841.  In  this  tract  Newman, 


by  means  of  faithful  efforts;  whilst  the  result  of  these  works  is 
not  the  final  end  of  man’s  life  but  merely  a  valuable  asset .... 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  order  to  find  our  bearing 
when  it  is  a  question  of  putting  the  weight  of  Catholicism,  without, 
restriction,  on  any  one  side  of  scientific  problems."  Georg  Frhr. 
V.  Hertling,  Das  Prinpp  des  KathoK^ismus  und  die  Wissenschaft. 
Freiburg  1899. 
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as  leader  of  the  Movement,  undertook  to  explain  in  a 
Catholic  sense  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  which  contain 
the  foundation  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church;  and 
Newman  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  contradicted,  directly  or  intentionally,  any 
of  the  formal  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  A  In  this 
way  the  launching  of  the  Movement  was  accomplished. 

Previous  to  1841  the  Oxford  leaders  had  not  been  able 
to  give  effect  to  their  teaching  outside  theological  circles. 
The  Movement  had  in  general  the  character  of  a  leaven 
of  ideals.  Church  life  in  opposition  to  individual  reli¬ 
gion;  such  was  the  principle  that  was  now  urged  so 
persistently.  But  this  meant  that  Society  must  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  wider  conception  of  human  personality. 
Quite  apart  from  the  particular  teaching  of  the  equality 
of  all  man,  all  members  of  societies  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  social  action  by  means  of  good  works  and  self- 
denial.  So  we  find  that  the  Tractarians  pointed  out  the 
value  of  charity  and  practiced  it  assiduously.^  But  they 
went  further  than  this.  It  was  the  time  when  Lamennais 
and  Lacordaire  in  France  were  developing  their  Christian 
social  ideas  in  the  Avenir.  They  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  Oxford  men  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Froude 
descried  in  this  a  similar  movement.  “There  is  now 
in  France”  he  writes  on  May  23rd  I833®  a  High  Church 

^  See  Tracts  for  the  Times  No.  90—25. 

*  Besides  Froude,  especially  Newman,  Marriot,  Williams,  etc. 
See  Church,  1.  c.  pp.  59,  70—81,  51 1. 

3  Remains  1.  1—312;  Froude’s  prophecy  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  realised  in  Manning’s  works. 
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party  which  is  Republican  and  which  is  working  for  the 
general  good  on  the  ground  that  the  more  the  measure 
of  freedom  increases  so  much  more  will  the  influence 

of  the  Church  be  felt .  Don’t  be  surprised  if 

you  one  day  find  us  becoming  Radicals  for  the  same 
reason.”  Already  in  1832  Froude  had,  according  to 
Mozley,  pleaded  for  the  view  that  the  Church,  as  in 
her  influential  days,  must  once  again  become  the  Church 
of  the  lower  classes;^  and  he  perceives  with  sorrow  that 
Toryism  no  longer  fulfils  its  duty  in  this  respect.^  Newman 
also  admired  the  works  of  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
with  whose  views  he  agreed  in  general  and  to  whose 
great  foresight  he  bore  testimony.® 

In  a  narrow,  but  influential  political  circle  these 
ideas  began  to  work  upon  public  life.  A  number  of  young 
Tory  members  in  Parliament  “impelled  by  a  high 

^  Church,  1.  c.  p.  49  f. 

®  Froude  was  a  zealous  Tory  in  the  first  days  of  the  Movement 
and  it  was  only  in  1833  that  he  separated  himself  from  “Tory- 
humbug”.  See  the  following  verses  which  present  in  a  few  lines 
his  social  and  romantic  point  of  view.  (Farewell  to  Toryism.) 

'Tis  sad  to  watch  time’s  desolating  hand 
Doom  noblest  things  to  premature  decay; 

The  Feudal  court,  the  patriarchal  sway 
Of  Kings,  the  cheerful  homage  of  a  land, 

Unskilled  in  treason;  every  social  band 
That  thought  to  rule  with  sweetness,  and  obey 
With  dignity,  swept  one  by  one  away 
While  proud  Empires  rule  in  full  command. 

Remains  1.  1;  p.  429. 

’  Apologie.  p.  98. 
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enthusiasm  which  had  been  enkindled  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  Church”  ^  had  formed  a  new  party  whose  guidance, 
strange  to  say,  was  undertaken  by  young  Disraeli.  One 
source  of  the  influence  of  this  group,  to  which  belonged 
Lord  John  Manners,  George  Smythe,  Henry  Hope  and 
Baillie  Cochrane,  lay  in  the  information  and  advice 
they  were  able  to  give  upon  social  questions.  Indeed 
they  were  practically  the  only  men  in  Parliament  who 
displayed  any  understanding  of  the  subject  in  the  debates 
on  the  Chartist  Movement.^  But  there  was  one  man 
who  pointed  to  Catholic  Moral  Theology  and  its  effects 
on  practical  life,  and  who  during  the  second  phase  of 
the  Movement  undertook  and  carried  on  the  work  out¬ 
lined  in  Froude’s  spiritual  bequest:  this  was  William 
George  Ward. 

(3)  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  BEFORE  NEWMAN’S 
CONVERSION 

The  condemnation  of  Newman’s  Tract  90  was  not 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  new  ideas  now  that  they  had 
once  been  started,  nor  could  Newman  himself  abandon 
his  design.  Once  again  his  pulpit  at  St.  Mary’s  became 
the  centre  of  the  Movement.  His  influence  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  man  in  Oxford;  he  remained  the  undis¬ 
puted  spiritual  guide  of  his  followers,  although  many 


*  See  J.  A.  Froude,  Lord  Beaoonsjield  pp.  94,  102,  IO7. 

“  The  “Young  Englanders’”  efforts  are  described  by  Disraeli 
in  his  novels  Contngsby  and  Sybil  published  about  this  time. 
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of  his  disciples  were  more  before  the  public^  Quite 
systematically  Newman  set  to  work  to  rediscover  a  pure 
Catholicism  and  to  put  it  into  practice,  untroubled  as 
to  whither  it  might  lead. 

All  these  Oxford  men,  each  of  whom  is  of  interest 
for  our  subject,  worked  in  his  spirit,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  under  his  guidance.  A  great  many  distinguished 
personalities  were  newly  won  to  the  cause,  or  else  came 
forward  at  this  time.  It  is  of  interst  to  add  that  a  number 
of  the  most  eminent  of  these  came  from  Evangelical 
circles,  men  who  had  already  attempted  a  practical 
religious  revival  in  the  life  of  the  Established  Church 
but  had  failed  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

They  had  laid  much  stress  on  the  value  of  charitable 
and  other  good  works,  but  on  a  strictly  individualistic 
foundation.  As  soon  as  they  admitted  the  principles 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  and  recognised  a  well  defined 
Church  organisation,  the  necessary  preliminaries  were 
at  hand  for  the  initiation  of  an  organised  scheme  of 
social  protection.  To  this  group  belonged  both  the 
Wilberforces,  Henry  and  Robert,  —  the  sons  of  the 
great  philanthropist,  —  James  Hope^  and  two  other 
men  who  were  to  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  future 
of  England,  Henry  Edward  Manning  and  William  Ewart 

1  See  Wilfrid  Ward:  Newman  4f.  Young  England’s  enthusiasm 
for  his  ideas  was  general.  Archbishop  Alexander  gave  expression 
to  it  in  a  poem  where  he  says:  “Let  Newman  mould  the  Church, 
and  Gladstone  stamp  the  State.” 

^  After  his  marriage  with  Walter  Scott’s  grandchild  he  took 
the  name  Hope  Scott. 
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Gladstone.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  group  that  in  the 
beginning  they  represented  moderate  views,  in  spite  of 
their  emphasising  throughout  the  entirely  Catholic 
character  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Gladstone  especially 
recognised  it  as  his  duty  in  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  State  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  interests 
of  the  fonner.  In  1838  he  published  his  work;  The 
Church  in  Her  Relation  to  the  State  in  which  he  views 
the  Church  as  the  mystical  Body  instituted  by  Christ, 
quite  in  the  Catholic  sense.  He  emphasises  her  claims 
and  sets  himself  against  the  Erastianism  which  prevailed 
in  the  Legislature.  As  might  be  expected  the  various 
minds  were  shown  to  be  sharply  divided  in  their  criticism 
of  the  work.  Arnold,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  Newman  and  Keble  approved 
of  it;  O’Connel  personally  expressed  his  satisfaction 
to  Gladstone;^  and  Montalembert,  who  was  staying 
in  England  at  this  time  went  to  see  him  to  talk  over 
the  relations  of  Catholicism  and  Anglicanism. 

Gladstone  insists  in  his  book  that  although  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  was  a  great  matter,  yet  it  was  of 
secondary  importance.  In  no  case  could  the  Church 
be  made  subservient  to  the  State;  for,  in  consequence 
of  her  Catholic  character,  she  was  the  Church  founded 
by  God,  and  her  members  formed  a  mystical  Body  endowed 
with  Divine  powers.^  He  also  valued  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  Movement  and  trusted  to  find  in  them  the  remedy 

^  “O’Connell  said  he  claimed  half  of  me.’’  Gladstone  in  his 
diary,  quoted  by  Morley,  p.  133. 

*  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone  1.  p.  126  ff. 
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in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Manners  of  the  decline  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  morality  in  the  Government,  in  another  letter 
to  Phillimore  in  1847  he  explains  more  fully  the  situation 
of  the  Church  and  the  workings  of  the  new  movement 
and  he  observes:  “The  re-awakening  of  a  lively  sense 
of  duty,  and  of  God,  begins  to  have  its  influence  on 
the  changed  political  situation.”  ^  Neither  Gladstone, 
Hope,  Manning,  nor  their  friends  belonged  to  the  party 
which  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Roman  camp.  They 
condemned  alike  Ward’s  impetuous  advance  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Newman  who  was  converted  in  1845- 
But  the  newly  revived  principles  of  the  Movement,  in 
so  far  as  they  remained  within  the  confines  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  and  especially  the  view  that  Christian 
morality  must  be  the  guiding  principle  of  State  life, 
were  always  efficacious  with  Gladstone  until  the  end 
of  his  public  career,  and  the  Movement  owes  to  this 
great  character  a  large  part  of  its  influence  of  the  public 
life  of  England.* 

In  1839  a  yet  further  development  of  the  Movement 
took  up  Froude’s  inheritance,  and  insisted  on  the  spread 

^  Ibid.  p.  224  Letter  of  Jan.  30th  to  Manners.  See  also  p.  24i. 

*  Morley  (II  p.  44)  says  that  to  a  large  extent  Gladstone’s 
legislation  had  been  primilary  influenced  by  social  and  moral 
rather  than  by  economic  views. 

Troeltsch  (So^iallehren  der  christlichen  Kirchen,  p.  769  ff)  and 
others  would  seem  to  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  this  to  the  exigencies 
of  Gladstone’s  dealings  with  the  Dissenters.  Such  a  suggestion 
could  only  be  made  by  those  who  failed  to  realise  the  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  teaching  of  the  Oxford  movement  which  made  Manning 
(Gladstone’s  most  intimate  friend  about  the  year  1851)  a  “Cardinal 
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and  practice  of  Catholic  doctrines.  Men  like  Seager, 
Morris  and  Faber  urged  Newman  along  the  path  he 
was  following.  The  soul  of  this  party  was  W.  G.  Ward, 
a  deep  metaphysical  thinker,  and  a  friend  of  both  the 
Mills.  He  was  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of  social 
Catholicism  because  he  developed  and  laid  stress  upon 
Catholic  Moral  Theology,  and  clearly  pointed  out  its 
effect  on  the  practical  life  of  society.  From  1839  onward 
he  was  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Movement,  the  British 
Critic,  in  which  he  attacked  the  regulations  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  very  plain  language. 

From  the  outset,  this  group  had  no  doubt  that  their 
path  was  leading  them  to  Rome,  and  pressed  eagerly 
towards  the  goal.  For  the  most  part  they  were  guided 
by  ethical  and  moral  views,  and  Ward,  after  his  conversion, 
found  his  chief  task  in  defending  Catholic  ethical  and 
moral  philosophy.^  What  the  Roman  Church  offered 
these  men  was  a  strong,  logical,  consistent  theory  of 
religion,  not  only  comprehensive  and  profound,  but 
fruitful  in  practical  good  works.^  In  pursuit  of  this 

Democrat”;  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  these  writers  ascribing 
Gladstone’s  sympathy  foi  Liberalism  to  a  complacency  towards 
Dissent.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  remained  to  the  end  a  High  Chuich- 
man  and,  indeed,  a  Puseyite,  as  is  clear  fiom  his  pamphlet  in  the 
nineties  in  which  he  pleads  for  reunion  with  Rome. 

1  Ward  was  given  theChair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Edmund’s 
College  in  1851.  In  1856  1868  he  became  Editor  of  the  Dublin 
Review.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Metaphysical  Society  with 
Huxley,  Tennyson,  Knowles  and  Martineau.  He  is  well-known 
through  his  correspondence  with  John  Stuart  Mill. 

*  Church,  1.  c.  p.  294. 
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ideal,  the  Oxford  Movement  or  at  least  the  extreme 
party  under  Ward’s  leadership,  went  further  and  further 
beyond  even  Froude;  and  Roman  methods  and  Roman 
practice  became  the  highest  goal  of  their  ambitions. 
So  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ward,  after  preaching  in  1843  on 
the  Evangelical  Counsel  of  Poverty  was  rebuked  by  Bishop 
Blomfeld  for  preaching  in  favour  of  monastic  ideals.^ 

The  great  English  Divines  were  no  longer  standard 
authorities  for  Ward;  he  was  more  at  home  with  writers 
who  proclaimed  the  most  uncompromising  Catholic 
social  doctrine,  such  as  Bonaventure  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Indeed  the  casuistic  moral  system  of  the  scholastics 
was  most  to  his  liking,  for  the  systematic  conformity 
of  the  actions  of  daily  life  to  religion  was  one  of  his 
requirements.^  Ward  expresses  his  whole  attitude  to 
the  existence  and  work  of  the  Church  in  a  book  which 
appeared  in  1844  and  produced  an  unparalleled  sensation. 
He  expresses  the  thoughts  of  the  Movement  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  and  extreme  form  which  must  have  had  a  most 
decisive  influence  on  the  whole  development.  The  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church  led  to  Ward’s  condemnation  in  1844, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  subject  the  Ideal  is  by  far  the 
most  important  document  of  the  whole  Oxford  Movement , 
and  it  must  therefore  be  examined  more  closely.  Ward’s 
work  seeks  to  portray  what  an  ideal  Catholic  Church 
ought  to  be;  in  reality  it  is  a  comparison  between  the 
existing  Anglican  and  the  true  Catholic  Church  (as  he 

^  Wilfrid  Ward,  iV.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement. 

^  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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already  considered  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be)  it  is  an 
indictment  of  the  first  and  a  vindication  of  the  second. 
The  fault  of  the  English  Church  in  not  having  preserved 
true  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  pure  Christian 
morals  lay  with  the  Reformation  which  destroyed  the 
Catholic  ethical  and  ascetical  ideal.  Ethical  and  ascetical 
ideals  must  therefore  in  the  first  place  co-operate  with 
the  restoration  of  the’- old  doctrines.  Already  in  his 
defence  of  Tract  90  Ward  had  gone  far  beyond  Newman 
who  believed  that  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  Grace 
and  Justification  were  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerations 
perversions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
merit,  grace,  and  good  works,  in  pre- Reformation  times.^ 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ward”  says  Church  ^  “that 
his  chief  quarrel  with  the  Articles  was  not  about  the 
Sacraments,  nor  about  the  language  on  alleged  Roman 
errors;  but  about  the  doctrine  of  Grace,  the  relation 
of  the  soul  of  man  to  the  law,  the  forgiveness,  the  holiness 
of  God,  the  doctrine,  that  is,  in  all  its  bearings,  of 
justification.”  Ward  in  his  Ideal  makes  this  the  centre 
of  all  his  arguments.  Accordingly  he  rejects  that  doctrine 
of  justification  which,  regarding  election  and  reprobation 
as  foregone  conclusions,  makes  them  principles  of  morality. 
He  holds  that  the  springs  of  true  moral  and  religious 
life  are  found  in  the  struggle  to  act  rightly  and  to  obey 
conscience.^  The  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification 
denies  anv  objective  moral  law.  According  to  it  a  man 

1  Church,  1.  c.  p.  352.  *  See  for  these  explanations  W.  G.  Ward, 

Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  305  ff.  London  1844;  and  further 
Wilfrid  Ward,  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  255  ff. 
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is  saved,  not  because  his  conduct  is  in  accord  with  tlie 
eaw,  but  because  an  Almighty  Power  has  chosen  him, 
and  he  knows  that  he  is  called  to  salvation,  not  on  account 
of  his  confonnity  to  the  law  but  through  certain  emotional 
feelings.  Hence  Ward  convicted  Protestantism  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  radical  conflict  between  Faith  and  Morals. 
A  doctrine  “which  separates  Faith  from  morals  and 
holiness,  which  makes  man’s  highest  good  and  his  union 
with  God  independent  of  his  moral  actions,  and  which 
lowers  the  practice  of  moral  discipline  and  perfection 
to  a  secondary  and  inferior  place”  ^  seemed  to  him  useless 
and  objectionable. 

It  is  here  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  typically 
Catholic  point  of  view  which  was  prevalent  before  the 
Refonnation.  Catholic  morality  denies  to  a  great  extent 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  world,  or  at  least,  she  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  goods  of  this  life  to  man’s  end  in  the  next 
world.  Ward  accepted  this  position  in  all  its  fullness. 
Its  practical  fruit  in  good  works,  self-denial,  and  “poverty 
of  spirit”  etc.  are  the  results  of  altruistic  sentiments, 
which  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  vitality,  were  bound 
to  counteract  the  egotistical  ideas  which  were  so  prevalent 
in  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  time. 

But  Ward  did  not  content  himself  with  this.  He 
deliberately  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  social 
ideas  of  the  age  and  to  the  worldly,  misanthropic  system 
which  Newman  too  so  strongly  condemned.^  Hereco.gnised, 

^  Ideal  p.  S87. 

2  In  Lectures  on  Certain  DilficulUes  Felt  hy  Anglicans,  p.  209, 
London  18SO:  “Were  it  to  my  present  purpose  to  attack  the 
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as  no  one  else  in  the  Movement,  the  influence  of  purely 
ethical  emotions  on  the  things  of  practical  life.  “Even 
in  the  political  world”  he  writes  in  the  Ideal  (p.  417). 
“John  Mill  made  the  striking  observation  that  speculative 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  the  superficial  a  thing  far 
distant  from  the  business  of  life  and  men’s  exterior  interests, 
is  in  reality  the  one  thing  on  earth  which  interests  them 
most.”  Ward  adds  “that  if  those  matters  which  corrobo¬ 
rate  this  remark  were  fully  elucidated,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  show  how  this  observation 
would  be  true  in  a  far  deeper  and  wider  sense  in  its 
application  to  Dogmatic  Theology.”  Ward  thought 
that  the  deplorable  social  conditions  of  the  country 
were  owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the  ruling  Church  which 
had  lost  her  Christian  character  as  the  refuge  of  the 
poor.  Just  at  this  time  Seeley’s  book.  The  Peril  of  the 
Nation  appeared.  In  support  of  the  facts  which  are  here 
brought  to  light  Ward  describes  the  sad  social  conditions 
of  the  “Manufacturing  Poor”,  the  “Mining  Poor”, 
“Workshop  Labourers”,  “Commercial  classes”  and  the 
“Agricultural  Poor”.  The  Church  was  called  upon  to 
face  this  scandalous  state  of  affairs  and  to  come  forward 

principles  and  the  proceedings  of  the  world,  of  course  it  would 
be  obvious  for  me  to  retort  upon  the  cold,  cruel,  selfish  system 
which  this  supreme  worship  of  comfort,  decency  and  social  order 
necessarily  introduces;  to  show  you  how  the  many  are  sacrificed 
to  the  few,  the  poor  to  the  wealthy,  how  an  oligarchical  monopoly 
of  enjoyment  is  established  fai  and  wide,  and  the  claims  of  want 
and  pain  and  sorrow  and  affliction  and  guilt  and  misery  are  practic¬ 
ally  forgotten  ....  We  come  to  poor  human  nature  as  the  angels 
of  God,  and  you,  as  policemen.” 
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with  help,  for  says  Ward,^  Civil  municipalities  protect 
in  the  first  place  their  own  interests,  which  are  nearly 
always  connected  with  their  property.  Therefore  the 
Church  which  always  insists  upon  the  principles  of 
Christian  equality^  has  to  be  the  Poor  Man’s  Law  Court 
where  justice  will  be  given  him.  She  has  to  hold  before 
the  world  “a  picture  of  Christian  equality  as  an  edifying 
example,  and  to  assign  an  honourable,  position  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  regarding  everything  that  hurts 
or  lowers  them  as  an  offence  against  the  Church  and 
an  outrage  to  the  common  sentiments  of  Christians” 
(p.  31).  Here  already  we  meet  with  the  view  that  the 
Church  is  called  upon  to  promote  the  material  welfare 
of  society  by  its  emphasis  on  the  moral  duty  of  a  Christian 
State  to  provide  for  its  members.  “Never  have  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor”  says  Ward,  “even  in  the  most 
corrupted  Catholic  times  been  so  great  and  withal  so 
disregarded  as  in  post- Reformation  times.”  Before  the 
Reformation  a  quasi-sacramental  character  was  attributed 
to  the  Pauperes  Christi  and  it  was  the  especial  office 
of  the  clergy  to  bring  their  complaints  to  the  ears  of  the 
Civil  Authorities.  When  therefore  John  Stuart  Mill 
“beheld  the  torpidity  and  cowardice  which  was  the 
common  characteristic  of  this  new  epoch”®  he  thought 
it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  advancing  civilisation 
which  would  not  disappear  until  a  new  and  improved 
system,  of  philosophy  should  counteract  the  spread  of 

'  Ideal  p.  S'!. 

^  Wilfrid  Ward,  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  93. 

^  In  the  London  and  Westminster  Review  April  1836. 
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these  abuses.  Ward  believed  that  only  a  Church  resting 
on  firm  moral  doctrines  could  supply  such  a  system.^ 
The  absence  of  any  arrangements  for  the  moral  training 
of  the  poor  in  Church  and  State  is,  according  to  him, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  practical  corruption 
which  existed.  Immediate  measures  must  be  taken 
by  means  of  State  intervention^  and  the  Church  must 
help  indirectly  by  fulfilling  her  duties  of  demanding  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  political  Government 
and  also  directly  by  making  special  provision  for  the 
education  and  support  of  the  Poor.® 

The  ideas  of  the  Oxford  Movement  had  already  reached 
this  point  when  its  activities  were  officially  brought 
to  an  end.  After  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  Pusey 
met  with  a  similar  fate  on  account  of  his  article  on 
“Baptismal  Regeneration”  in  1843-  Ward’s  Ideal  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  still  more  drastic  interference.  Not 
only  were  his  writings  condemned  but  he  himself  was 
deprived  of  all  University  honours.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  the  members  of  the  Movement  had  to  decide  between 
aspiring  to  the  pure  Catholicism  of  Rome,  or,  as  Newman 
expressed  it,  the  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
A  powerful  section  of  the  Movement  ended  with  accepting 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Ward’s  conversion  was  followed 
by  those  of  a  number  of  other  leading  personalities  such 
as  Capes,  Oakeley,  Coffin,  Dalgaims,  Faber,  Simpson, 
Ryder,  Morris  and  Lewis.  On  October  3rd  came  what 
is  usually  considered  the  catastrophe  of  the  Movement,^  the 

^  Ideal  p.  33.  “  Ideal  p.  306.  ®  Ibid.  pp.  49,  414. 

*  See  Church,  1.  c.  p.  341  and  Morley’s  Gladstone  i.  p.  234. 
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conversion  of  its  leader,  Newman  himself,  who  since 
1841  had  been  living  in  almost  monastic  retirement 
at  Littlemore.  But  the  new-born  ideas  were  not  to 
perish.  On  the  contrary,  during  succeeding  years,  they 
gained  the  greatest  influence,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
in  England  in  1850  and  the  grower  of  Ritualism  in  the 
Anglican  Church  at  the  same  period.  But  after  this 
year  Oxford  was  no  longer  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly 
the  centre  of  the  Movement.  So  far  this  great  controversy 
was  concerned  the  struggle  and  conflict  within  the 
Anglican  Church  were  at  an  end. 

The  Oxford  Movement  had  arisen  as  a  reaction  against 
the  Liberalism  and  Individualism  which  had  penetrated 
not  only  into  economic  life  but  also  into  the  spiritual 
and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  The  results  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  as  the  revival  of  the  anti-individualistic 
doctrines  maintained  by  Catholicism  in  opposition  to 
Protestantism,  doctrines  which  spring  from  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  Church.  The  Movement  also  throws 
light  on  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification  and 
its  ethical  consequences  and  it  confirms  the  opinion 
held  by  many  modern  economists  as  to  the  importance 
of  Catholic  Moral  Theology  with  its  social  tendencies. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL 
(i)  ‘MANNING 

The  ideas  that  inspired  the  Oxford  Movement  had 
a  twofold,  opportunity  of  becoming  effective  during 
the  following  ten  years. 

Much  was  soon  heard  of  the  sober  Anglican  Movement 
which  under  Keble  and  Pusey  sprang  into  life  within 
the  organization  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a  new 
and  free  field  of  activity  opened  out  to  the  new  thought 
when  the  old  Church,  to  whose  teaching  the  extreme 
Tractarians  had  drawn  so  near,  was  restored  in  England 
in  its  fully  organized  form.  Already  after  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  had  begun  to 
stir,  the  old  forces  received  a  new  life.  After  centuries 
of  oppression  O’Connell  was  able  to  formulate  in  Parliament 
not  only  his  demands  for  Ireland  but  at  the  same  time 
the  claims  and  the  only  point  of  view  of  Catholics  in 
general. 

The  Emancipated  Catholics  proclaimed  their  ideals 
with  ardour,  yet  their  influence  was  really  increased 
as,  during  and  after  the  Oxford  Movement,  their  general 
tone  of  thought  became  more  markedly  Catholic  in 
contradistinction  to  Protestantism.  There  was  a  broad 
stream  of  conversions  from  Anglicanism  to  the  Catholic 
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Church.  Already  in  1845  Manning  and  Gladstone  had 
learned  of  Newman’s  conversion  with  deep  concern. 
On  this  occasion  Manning  had,  through  his  blunt  and 
impulsive  action  sown  the  seeds  of  these  misunderstandings 
with  the  Oxford  leader  which  never  entirely  disappeared. 

Meantime  the  Movement  went  on,  and  in  1857  Glad¬ 
stone  received  a  crushing  blow  in  the  news  ot  the  secession 
of  his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Hope  and  Manning.^ 
These  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  the  three 
Wilberforce  brothers  among  them.2 
It  was  specially  from  the  higher  classes  of  society 
that  the  ranks  of  the  English  Catholics  were  recruited 
from  this  time  forward.  And  yet  the  aristocratic  element 
was  not  dominant.  Among  the  hereditary  Catholics 
a  large  number  belonged  to  the  lower  classes  in  the  large 
towns,  most  of  all  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the 
number  of  immigrant  Irish  labourers  rose  yearly.  To 
provide  a  stable  organization  for  all  these  forces  old 

1  Gladstone’s  only  sister  had  already  become  a  Catholic  in 
1842.  (see  Morley  286  f).  How  deeply  Gladstone  was  moved  by 
Manning’s  secession  comes  out  in  a  letter  written  in  April  l85l 
to  a  common  friend  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  himself  soon 
after  became  a  Catholic.  “I  feel  indeed  the  loss  of  Manning,  if 
and  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  feel  anything.  It  is  increased  and  doubled 
by  that  of  James  Hope.  Nothing  like  it  can  ever  happen  to  me 
again.  After  I  have  come  to  middle  life,  1  can  never  it  seems  to 
me,  form  with  any  two  other  men  those  relations  of  interchange 
of  ideas,  counsel  and  trust,  in  which  1  have  lived  with  them  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years." 

*  Only  Samuel,  the  fourth  son  of  the  great  philanthropist, 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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and  new,  Pius  IX  in  1850  restored  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England.  This  act  aroused  an  anti-Catholic  storm 
in  the  country.  No  Popery  Demonstrations  followed 
and  found  expression  in  Lord  John  Russell’s  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  1851.  This  inflicted  a  fine  of  £  100  on 
every  one  who  assumed  the  title  to  a  see  created  by  the 
Pope.^ 

Although  the  proposal  became  law,  it  was  never  put 
into  force,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  became  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

He  lost  no  time  in  laying  stress  on  the  social  Mission 
which  he  had  to  accomplish  in  London.  To  relieve  the 
fears  of  Anglicans  lest  the  title  of  the  new  see  implied 
a  claim  to  Westminster  Abbey  he  wrote: 

“This  splendid  monument  its  treasures  of  art  and  its  fitting 
endowments  form  not  the  part  of  Westminster  which  will 
concern  me. 

The  district  which  claims  my  sympathy  stands  in  frightful 
contrast,  though  in  immediate  contact  with  this  magnificence. 

Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  are  concealed 
labyrinths  of  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys  and  slums,  nests  of 
ignorance,  vice,  depravity  and  crime,  whose  atmospheie  is  typhus 
whose  ventilation  is  cholera,  in  which  swarms  an  almost  countless 
population,  in  great  measure,  nominally  at  least.  Catholic,  this 
is  the  part  of  Westminster  which  alone  1  covet."* 

Wiseman’s  practical  work,  then,  deserves  full  reco¬ 
gnition  as,  especially  in  these  early  days  of  the  Catholic 


1  The  minority  who  voted  against  the  Bible  included  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  greatest  living  Churchman,  and  Bright  the  greatest 
living  Nonconformist.  (Morley  1  308.) 

*  Goyau,  ^uiour  du  Caiholicisme  social  (Paris)  222. 
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Revival  in  England,  the  clergy  bestirred  themselves 
on  all  sides  to  attempt  by  educational  and  social  methods, 
to  create  a  sound,  vigorous  body  of  Catholic  opinion, 
which  should  present  a  solid  and  extended  front  against 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  members  of  other  creeds. 
Newman  was  at  this  time  working  amongst  the  Irish 
poor  of  Birmingham,  -and  Manning  was  founding  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  whose  end 
is  realised  in  the  Christlike  love  of  one’s  neighbour.  It 
is  not  our  present  task  to  describe  this  work  in  detail. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Newman  remained  England’s 
great  theologian.  After  his  conversion,  too,  theological 
study  was  his  sole  calling.  He  investigated  and  threw 
light  on  all  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  religion 
and  the  Church,  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  on  the 
results  of  his  labours  that  his  numerous  and  gifted  disciples 
built.  His  influence  was  remarkable  at  all  times  of  his 
life,  his  personal  authority  never  waned,  however  strongly 
his  action  was  opposed.  In  the  cardinal,  men  of  all  parties 
paid  honour  to  the  one  time  “Plato  of  Oxford”,  who 
was  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  English 
prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hardly  any 
other  theologian  of  this  century  had  such  influence  in 
England.  As  to  his  influence  on  the  social  movement, 
it  was  certainly  great,  but  only  indirect.  Moreover  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when  on  all  sides  grave  social 
problems  were  awaiting  their  solution. 

Newman  remained  secluded  from  public  life.  He 
never  meddled  with  the  social  questions  of  the  day, 
but  he  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  that  he  rightly  appreciated 
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and  approved  the  currents  of  social  reform  in  the 
Catholicism  of  his  time. 

As  the  doctrines  of  moral  theology  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  newly  awakened  life  of  Catholicism,  the 
authorised  teachers,  and  these  were  above  all  the  Bishops, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  devote  a  large  share  of  their 
attention  to  social  conditions.  Under  Wiseman  the 
first  place  was  still  largely  occupied  by  questions  of 
organization,  the  strengthening  of  the  foundations  of 
Catholic  life,  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  education  of 
the  people.  He  left  to  his  successor  a  well  planned  scheme 
for  the  up-building  of  the  Catholic  body.  Under  Manning, 
at  the  beginning  of  whose  episcopate  the  care  of  souls 
was  already  organised  on  well  defined  lines,  the  question 
of  education  played  at  first  the  most  important  part. 
Above  all,  he  improved  school  conditions  for  poor  children, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  l89t,  3,204  children  had 
been  brought  into  Catholic  orphanages  and  homes,  2,253 
children  ii:to  charitable  institutions,  and  22,580  into 
the  free  Catholic  schools  of  London.^  Soon  afterwards 
the  social  questions  came  into  still  greater  prominence. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  baneful  and  sinister  aspects 
of  Capitalism  were  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
There  is  striking  evidence  as  the  result  of  enquiries, 
that  in  the  most  widely  separated  countries,  social 
needs  were  felt  in  Catholic  circles  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  remedy  recognized. 

In  France,  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert, 
De  Mun  and  others  were  developing  a  social  programme. 

*  Pressens^,  le  Cardinal  Manning,  p.  293. 
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In  Austria,  Baron  von  Vogelsang  was  turning  his  attention 
to  the  needy  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  in  Germany 
Bishop  von  Ketteler  of  Mainz  was  coming  forward  as 
a  social  champion.  Independently  of  all  these  Catholic 
tendencies  1  in  England,  too,  the  neccessity  of  social 
reform  was  recognized. 

On  account  of  the  conflict  between  Capital  and  labour, 
and  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  ideas  we  have  already  indicated 
should  find  speedy  application  in  the  highly  developed 
capitalist  system  of  England. 

The  significance  of  the  fact  that  Manning  was  the 
first  Catholic  to  seize  this  opportunity  was  heightened 
by  his  position  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
England,  an  office  which  he  felt  entailed  grave  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  his  care.  Moreover 
as  an  Archbishop  in  London,  to  whose  diocese  belonged 
the  great  mass  of  Irish  labourers  in  the  factories  and 
docks  of  the  English  capital,  he  obtained  the  deepest 
insight  into  the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
Manning’s  social  views,  which  we  propose  to  set  forth 
in  what  follows,  are  merely  the  outcome  of  the  doctrines 
of  moral  theology  as  they  had  been  re-formulated  by 
the  Oxford  Movement,  and  universally  adopted  in 
practice  in  the  newly  quickened  Catholicism.  The  Catholic 
social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not 
all  possess  or  claim  to  possess  an  essentially  new  or 
original  character.  They  quite  justly  laid  stress  on  the 

^  In  his  later  years  Manning  was  in  touch  with  Catholic  social 
reformers  in  other  countries,  as  De  Mun,  Decurtins  etc. 
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fact  that  they  were  only  expressing  Christian  ideas  which 
had  already  been  put  into  practice  for  centuries,  and 
which  did  not  go  beyond  the  fundamental  social  doctrine 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Manning  in  particular  again  and  again  asserted  most 
strongly  that  his  demands  were  nothing  but  old  Catholic 
principles,  still  partly  in  force  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.^ 

The  dogmatic  system  of  the  Catholic  Church,  containing 
as  it  does  fundamental  and  demonstrated  truths  which 
must  neccessarily  have  a  bearing  on  social  questions, 
cannot  but  conduce  in  itself  to  the  carrying  out  of  social 
principles.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  Catholic  social  reform  such  as 
Manning,  combined  a  singulary  democratic  lir  e  of  thought 
with  the  strongest  assertion  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  was  indeed  owing  to  the  significance  of  this  dogmatic 
system  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it,  that  all  the  measures 
resulting  from  it  quickly  became  effective  in  the  Catholic 
body. 

The  organisation  of  the  Hierarchy  lent  itself  effectually 
to  this  end,  inasmuch  as  ideas  recognized  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  penetrated  without  further  difficulty 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and 
even  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  This  came  about 
under  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII.  Pius  IX  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  gave  emphatic  expression 
to  Catholic  dogma  and  to  the  mind  of  the  Hierarchy. 

*  Zimmermann,  Kardinal  Manning  (Frankfurter  zeitgemasse 
Broschiiren  XIII.  132). 
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Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  laid  increasing  stress  on  the 
democratic  nature  of  the  Church,  not  primarily,  as  has 
been  inferred,  for  the  sake  of  self  aggrandizement^  but 
as  the  result  of  a  strictly  consistent  application  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  Leo'_yilI.  felt  the  necessity  of  restating  the 
economic  doctrines  of  society  which  had  already  been 
formulated  by  the  Church  in  order  to  combat  the  widely 
prevalent  views  opposed  to  this  teaching,  and  once  more 
recommended  the  study  of  the  Catholic  authorities  of  the 
middle  ages.*  The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas 
became  the  Social  Breviary  of  Catholics.® 

Modern  Catholic  social  reformers  would  of  course 
be  ill-advised  were  they  to  attempt  to  make  a  rigid 
application  to  modern  conditions  of  the  specific  guidance 
and  instruction  laid  down  by  Canonists  for  their 
own  times.  Yet  the  principles  of  Catholic  ethics  which 
were  held  by  the  scholastics  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  modern  ethical  and  social 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  These  reformers  can, 
therefore,  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  principles 
underlying  their  ideas.  Nevertheless  it  remains  the 
great  merit  of  men  like  Manning  and  Bagshaw  that 
they  adapted  principles  already  enuntiated  to  altered  times 
and  systems  of  economics.  They  demonstrated  to  the  world 

^  The  sympathy  of  Pius  IX  with  the  lower  classes  is  often 
regarded  exclusively  from  this  point  of  view  in  his  witty  manner 
by  Dostojewske.  See  his  Essay  on  Catholicism  in  his  political 
writings. 

*  In  the  Encyclical  of  l88l. 

®  Goyau,  Autour  du  Caiholicisme  social  (3). 
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a  truth  which  had  already  been  stated  by  Newman  in 
his  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine?-  The  fact  that 
certain  teaching  in  the  past  was  merely  local  and  temporary 
in  its  character,  was  shown  by  them  to  be  no  argument 
against  the  application  of  old  truths  and  dogmatic  principles 
to  new  conditions. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  old  hereditary  Catho¬ 
lics  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  of  former  centuries, 
were  accustomed  to  shut  themselves  off  completely  from 
the  national  life  and  to  regard  themselves  and  allow  others 
to  regard  them  as  an  alien  body  on  English  soil. 

As  long  as  these  conditions  obtained,  one  could  not 
hope  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicism 
would  have  any  widespread  effects.  It  is  therefore,  most 
significant  that  these  conditions  were  completely  altered, 
largely  through  the  accession  of  converts  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  Above  all,  when  in  Manning 
there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hierarchy  one  who 
belonged  to  the  most  influential  in  the  land,  English 
Catholics  became  fully  conscious  that  along  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship  which  they  had  enjoyed  since  1830, 
they  had  also  duties  to  perform. 

From  that  time  they,  too,  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  life.  They  overcame  and  forgot  the  long 
years  of  oppression,  and  sought  to  permeate  public  life 
with  the  Catholic  spirit.^ 

No  one  fostered  this  aim  more  than  Manning  himself 

’  J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine 
1850. 

*  Manning’s  words  “The  withdrawal  of  Catholics  from  the 
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and  it  was  his  very  insistence  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
English  which  aided  materially  in  increasing  his  influence 
to  such  a  wonderful  extent.  As  regards  his  work  as  a 
social  reformer  we  can  best  compare  him  to  Bishop  von 
Ketteler;  as  regards  his  place  and  influence  in  public 
life^  he  surpassed  Ketteler,  and  his  position  may 
best  be  compared  to  that  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  the  United  States.^ 

Already  in  the  first  years  of  his  episcopate  (1865) 
Manning  was  exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  the  social 
betterment  of  the  poor  of  his  diocese.  Thus  he  became 
to  be  generally  regarded  as  an  authority  on  social  matters 
which  were  in  dispute.  In  1871  he  first  came  forward 
as  a  speaker  at  the  Mansion  House  where  he  took  an 
active  part  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Fund,  raised  to  relieve  the  distress  that 
had  arisen  in  Paris  during  the  war. 

Later  on,  no  public  meeting  for  any  social  or  charitable 
purpose  was  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  “the  centre 
of  every  social  and  philantropic  movement  in  England” 
without  Mannings  presence  and  active  sympathy.® 

active  service  of  the  communitable  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  citizens  and  patriots,  was  a  dereliction  of  duty  and 
unlawful  in  itself.”  Taylor  p.  49. 

^  Disraeli  has  ende  avoured  in  his  Loihair  to  reproduce  a  number 
of  Manning’s  characteristics  in  his  portrait  of  Cardinal  Grandison. 

*  The  conditions  in  Germany  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  people  of  that  country  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for 
Cardinal  Gibbons  to  open  officially  the  campaign  of  the  Presidential 
Election  with  a  prayer. 

*  Purcell  1.  c.  11  588  —  589. 
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Even  before  he  became  Archbishop,  Manning  had 
in  his  care  of  souls,  come  in  contact  with  agricultural 
labourers  and  had  become  acquainted  with  their  miserable 
condition.  In  his  opinion  no  improvement  could  be 
expected  except  through  the  organized  co-operation 
of  the  labourers,  for  the  idea  of  association  appealed 
strongly  to  his  mind.^ 

Thus  when  Joseph  Arch  opened  his  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Agricultural  Trade  Unions,  he  found  such 
consistent  support  in  Manning  that  in  1872  the  Cardinal 
was  invited  to  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  for  the  formation 
of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union.  In  the  same  year 
too.  Manning  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  sounding 
the  keynote  of  his  public  activity.  As  President  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  held  in  London,  he  spoke 
the  following  words  in  his  introductory  address: 

“Holding  a  profound  conviction  that  on  all  those  occasions 
which  laid  on  my  conscience  a  public  duty,  I  am  bound  to  be  as 
outspoken  —  1  may  say  as  explicit  and  determined  —  in  expressing 
what  1  believe,  as  my  office  requires;  so  on  all  other  occasions, 
when  I  am  not  bound  to  make  these  declarations  or  to  bear  these 
testimonies,  1  desire  to  identify  myself  with  the  majority  of  those 
1  love  and  respect.  But  outside  the  circle  and  the  pale  of  that 
one  subject,  1  know  of  no  otner  relating  to  out  political,  our  social, 
our  industrial  welfare,  in  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  work 
with  the  same  energy  and  the  same  entire  devotion  of  heart  and 
feeling  as  any  other  man  in  England.”* 

In  fact  to  the  end  of  his  life  Manning  was  outdone 

’  A  similar  statement  may  be  made  about  most  Christian  social 
reformers,  specially  F.  Maurice  and  his  disciples. 

*  See  Taylor,  pp.  73—74. 
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by  no  one  in  the  keenness  and  breadth  of  his  interests 
when  there  was  any  question  of  the  social  betterment 
of  the  people. 

The  principles  which  guided  him  he  gives  in  a  long 
programme  embodied  in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
on  21  sit.  January  1874  before  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
Mechancs  Institute.  The  purport  of  this,  coming  from 
an  author  who  held  the  position  of  one  of  the  highest 
spiritual  dignitaries  of  the  land,  was  accepted  as  something- 
new  and  unprecedented. 

In  The  Rights  and  Dignity  of  Labour  ^  Manning  sought 
to  prove  that  the  social  problem  as  it  presented  itself 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  clamoured  increasingly 
for  solution,  was  not  to  be  judged  by  purely  economic 
laws  only,  but  also  by  higher  ethical  principles.  Labour 
in  itself  has  a  high  moral  value  because  it  is  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  factor  of  all  civilised  life,  and 
because,  even  before  skill  and  capital,  it  is  the  source 
of  all  continuous  development  and  growth  (p.  5). 

-  The  value  of  labour  is  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  labour. 
According  to  Manning  every  labourer  does  work  of  value 
(whether  he  brings  into  the  market  his  native  skill  alone 
or  supplements  it  by  training)  so  long  as  he  is  honest, 
i.  e.  exercises  his  powers  to  their  utmost,  morally  and 
spiritually,  for  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  his  neighbours 
(p.  1 2).2  The  value  of  labour  becomes  all  the  more  importar»t 

^  London  1887. 

“  The  ethical  value  of  labour  is  brought  out  in  English  literature 
and  is  expressed  in  the  most  eloquent  form  by  Carlyle.  Sartor 
Resaritis. 
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to  Manning  because  he  thinks  with  Ruskin  that  its 
recognition  is  the  chief  power  and  joy  of  life.  Manning 
holds  with  Adam  Smith  that  the  free  use  of  the  strength 
and  dexterity  of  his  hands  is  the  first  possession  of  the  la¬ 
bourer,  and  he  therefore  claims  for  the  labourer  the  rights 
of  property.  The  labourer  must  have  the  right  to  carry 
about  with  him  this  strength  and  skill  as  ready  money. 
He  can  buy  with  it  and  he  can  sell  it.  He  .may  carry 
it  to  every  market  all  over  the  world,  and  is  not  impeded 
by  any  foreign  currency. 

Further,  Manning  claims  for  labour  the  right  of  freedom; 
for  without  freedom  labour  has  neither  dignity  nor  value. 
He  expresses  himself  in  strong  terms  (p.  14).  It  is  not 
strength  of  arm  but  force  of  will  that  makes  the  axe 
strike  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  right  to  freedom  implies 
that  the  labourer  can  freely  choose  for  whom  he  will 
work.  “He  must  from  beginning  to  end  be  the  judge 
and  overseer  of  his  own  life,  and  he  must  pay  the  penalty 
when  he  misuses  that  freedom.”  From  this.  Manning 
deduces  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  worker  has  the 
right  to  insist  on  a  certain  wage.  He  may  demand  too 
high  a  price  for  his  labour,  but  in  that  case  he  will  be  the 
sufferer.  No  one  has  the  right  to  say,  “Thou  shalt  labour”. 
To  ensure  actual  freedom,  we  must  acknowledge  the  right 
of  labour  to  protect  itself.  Men  are  indeed  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  family  and  the  state.  But  between  these 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  free  action  of  men  and  their 
mutual  contracts,  their  mutual  relations,  which  are 
not  to  be  controlled  by  domestic  economy,  and  cannot 
be  tampered  with  by  the  public  authority  of  the  state. 
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This  field  embraces  the  whole  sphere  of  commerce, 
which  must  be  regulated  by  a  law  and  by  tribunals  of 
its  own. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mediaeval  Guilds  presented 
themselves  to  Manning  as  an  ideal,  for  his  system  was 
developing  on  these  lines. 

A  system  of  craft  guilds  adapted  to  our  time,  composed 
of  masters  and  men,  employers  and  employed  seemed 
to  him  a  method  of  securing  social  peace  that  would 
be  equally  well  suited  to  the  modern  world. 

We  must  note  that  Manning  adhered  to  this  mode 
of  thought  to  the  end  of  his  strenuous  labours.  He  was 
able  to  see  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  end  in  1890  in  the  foundation  at  his  suggestion 
of  the  London  Board  of  Conciliation;  of  which  his  friend 
Boulton  became  the  first  President. 

One  point  that  Manning  emphasised,  still  deserves 
mention  though  it  no  longer  possesses  the  same  significance. 
In  1874,  in  the  teeth  of  the  prevailing  economic  views. 
Manning  demanded  State  intervention  as  a  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  He  claimed  it  first  on 
ethical  grounds  in  order  to  foster  family  life,  since  under 
actual  conditions  fathers  and  mothers  were  often  hindered 
from  fulfilling  their  duties  towards  their  children;  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the  state  whose  firmest  foundation 
is  a  healthy  family  life. 

As  has  clearly  been  shown  Manning’s  earliest  writings 
on  social  questions  embody  a  series  of  demands  the 
reasonableness  of  which  is  still  di.sputed.  His  first  thesis, 
on  which  he  bases  all  his  claims,  is  the  recognition  of  the 
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absolute  equality  of  men.  Equality  in  worth  postulates 
equality  in  rights. 

The  right  to  freedom  includes  freedom  to  contract 
and  to  combine.  Manning’s  studies  of  Frith  Guilds  are 
visible  in  the  support  he  always  gives  to  the  English 
system  of  association  and  to  Trade  Unionism  in  particular. 
The  proposals  he  added  to  his  description  of  the  Guilds 
heralded  the  idea  of  Boards  of  Arbitration  composed 
of  employers  and  workmen,  long  before  any  such  settlement 
of  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  Capital 
and  labour  was  elsewhere  thought  of. 

His  ideal,  then,  was  Guilds  in  which  employers  and 
employed  acted  together  as  members  of  one  body.  This 
pamphlet  made  a  great  sensation  among  those  whom 
it  concerned,  and  more  than  once  English  socialists 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal  for  their  views. 
This  unlooked  for  result  helped  to  increase  Mannings 
knowledge  of  the  real  conditions  of  labour,  since  it  led 
to  his  being  consulted  from  time  to  time  on  social  matters 
by  the  English  Labour  Leaders. 

The  conversations  which  he  held  at  his  house  with 
Henry  George  and  his  follower  Davitt  are  of  especial 
interest;  there  was  a  certain  similarity  between  their 
views,  inasmuch  as  Manning  considered  the  English 
Land  Laws  to  be  particularly  prejudicial  to  social  deve¬ 
lopment.  According  to  Manning  three  plagues  were 
destroying  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  ’  (1)  The  Land 
Laws  since  Henry  VIII  and  Charles  II.  (2)  The  relations 
of  Capital  and  Labour  during  the  last  hundred  years 
of  selfish  Political  Economy.  (3)  The  Drink  Trade,  which 
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had  been  fostered  by  Capitalists,  and  favoured  by 
Government  for  the  sake  of  revenue.^ 

After  the  views  of  the  Archbishop  on  social  questions 
became  known,  and  his  eagerness  to  find  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils  was  realised,  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  men  like  John  Bums,  Ben  Tillett,  and  Tom  Mann 
who  to  this  day  play  an  important  part  in  Labour 
movements  in  England. 

Manning’s  Pamphlet  The  Law  of  Nature  Divine  and 
Supreme,^  evidently  written  under  strong  Thomistic 
influence,  was  of  great  value  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  Catholicism  in  the  English  Labour  movement.  It 
forms  the  theoretical  basis  from  which  he  derives  most 
of  his  views  on  social  reform. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  introduces  into  the  heart  of  his 
work  dealing  with  men’s  social  and  economic  relations, 
the  thesis  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  (Homo 
naturaliter  est  animal  sociale,  unde  homines  in  statu 
innocentiae  socialiter  vixissent)  Consequently  by  St. 
Thomas,  private  property  is  on  the  whole  regarded  as 
a  necessary  evil  brought  about  by  the  loss  of  the  status 
innocentiae,  and  as  a  divergence  from  the  pure  law  of 
nature,  for  which  reparation  is  to  be  made  by  voluntary 
distribution  of  a  part  of  one’s  property  e.  g.  in  alms. 
In  reality  man  is  to  regard  his  possessions  as  held  in 
common,  even  though,  since  the  fall,  it  is  not  only  lawful 

1  See  Taylor,  p.  72.  The  first  or  third  points  are  still  regarded 
by  social  reformers  in  the  legislature  as  most  pressing  questions. 
See  Lloyd  George  Better  Times,  p.  18. 

*  See  “Miscellanies"  111.  London  1888. 
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but  also  neccessary  for  the  order  of  human  society  that 
possession  of  the  earth  should  take  the  form  of  private 
property.^  This  view  is  not  only  current  in  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  Catholic 
doctrines.  Indeed  it  is  the  one  which,  to  the  Catholic 
striving  after  perfection,  must  have  the  greatest  bearing 
on  his  relations  to  industrial  life. 

It  was  first  denied  by  the  Reformers,  who  no  longer 
recognized  any  such  interdependence  of  ideas.  But  the 
Humanists,  and  particularly  Manning’s  great  countryman 
Thomas  More,  and,  doubtless  under  his  influence,  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam,^  were  at  great  pains  to  restore  the  prominence 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  former  times. 

Manni.ng  took  his  stand  by  these  men  and  adapted 
their  principles  to  the  social  life  of  his  own  time,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  they  had 
ceased  to  have  force.  They  had,  however,  been  preserved  to 
some  extent  in  legislation,  and  it  was  easy  for  Manning 
to  point  out  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  English  Poor  Law. 

‘The  whole  system  of  almsgiving  was  voluntary,  i.  e.  given 
from  a  purely  moral  obligation.  It  sprang  from  the  Christian 
law,  and  was  originally  rooted  in  natural  law.  When  the  legislation 

'  See  Max  Maurenbrecher,  Thomas’  von  Aquino  Stellung  pnn 
Wirtschaftslehen  seiner  Zeit.  199,  104. 

*  Erasmus  requires  of  the  true  Christian  that  “he  shall  look 
upon  all  his  goods  as  common  property.  Christian  love  knows 
no  individual  possessions  ....  The  prohibition  of  private  property, 
and  the  command  of  property  are  seen,  not  in  the  world,  but 
in  all  Christians".  Quoted  by  Roscher,  Geschichie  der  NalionaT 
okonomie  in  Deutschland,  p.  42. 
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of  Elizabeth  made  this  natural  obligation  compulsory,  she  thus 
abolished  the  Christian  and  natural  law,  nor  did  she  put  it 
out  of  force.  This  law  acknowledged  also  not  only  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  those  who  possess,  it  acknowledged  also  the  natu¬ 
ral  right  of  the  poor,  to  participate  in  the  common  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  earth.”  ^ 

In  close  connection,  to  St.  Thomas,  Manning  has  set 
down,  the  following  sentences  as  Catholic  doctrine: 

I.  By  natural  law  all  men  have  a  common  right  to  the 
use  of  the  things  which  were  created  for  them  and  their 
maintenance. 

II.  This  common  right  however  does  not  exclude  the 
possession  of  any  one  object  which  becomes  one's  own. 
Common  right  exists  by  natural  law,  the  right  to  property 
by  human  and  positive  law,  and  positive  right  has  been 
foundet  by  three  grounds  : 

1.  what  belonge  to  us  is  more  carefully  used  than  that 
which  belongs  to  us  in  common, 

2.  human  things  are  better  ordered  by  acknowledged 
private  right, 

3.  human  society  lives  more  peacefully  when  each  has  his 
own,  protected  by  the  law  of  justice;  suum  cuique. 

III.  Theft  is  therefore  always  sin  for  two  reasons: 

1.  it  is  against  justice, 

2.  it  is  commited  through  fraud  or  robbery. 

IV.  Still  the  human  and  positive  law  can  do  no  injury  to 
the  natural  and  divine  law  all  things  are  ordained  to  main¬ 
tain  the  life  of  men  and  therefore  the  distribution  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  things  can  form  no  hinderance  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  man  in  case  of  need.  For  this  reason,  the  estates 
of  those  who  have  food  in  plenty  are,  according  to  natu¬ 
ral  right,  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  mainte¬ 
nance  according  to  Manning  is  based  on  the  right 

^  See  Manning,  Law  of  Nation  380  ff. 
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of  ownership  in  all  Catholic  countries,  in  France  as  “droit 
au  travail”,  in  England  it  is  contained  in  a  statute  of 
the  Poor  Law  by  which  every  man  “had  the  right  either 
to  work  or  to  bread  without  work”.  In  the  Scottish 
law  it  was  recognised  under  the  title  “burdensech”  by 
which  a  starving  man  had  the  right  to  take  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  carry  on  his  back. 

Manning  revived  these  doctrines  and  other  social  ques¬ 
tions,  especially  that  of  the  indisputable  right  to  work  or 
maintenance.  This,  in  modern  conditions,  involved  the 
necessity  for  far-reaching  social  legislation  to  save  the 
unemployed  from  destitution.  They  needed  such  protection 
whether  the  inability  to  work  arose  from  misfortune, 
sickness  or  old  age,  or  whether  they  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  some  crisis  in  the  labour  market. 
This  weighed  the  more  with  Manning  because  he  considered 
that  the  existing  administration  of  the  Poor  Law^ 
betokened  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  the 
application  of  principles  of  Political  Economy  uninfluenced 
by  the  moral  laws  of  human  sympathy. 

These  conceptions  of  natural  right  are  the  foundation 
of  all  Manning’s  social  activity.  The  significance  of  his 
views  on  social  refonn  received  notable  support  from 
the  fact  that  wider  spheres  of  influence  were  open  to 
him  through  his  frequent  audiences  with  Pius  IX  and 
Leo  XIII  in  which  he  discussed  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  modern  social  and  economic  life.  Manning^  was  one 
of  the  first  who  gave  counsel  to  Leo  XIII  when  the 
'  Manning  “Outdoor  Relief"  (Miscellanies  III.  372). 

*  See  Zimmermann,  Kardinal  Manning  II7. 
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latter  was  drawii^i^  up  his  famous  Encyclical.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  Rcrum  Novarim,  the  most  important 
authoritative  Catholic  document  dealing  witl\^  nuKlern 
social  problems,  and  one  which  reflected  Manning’s 
own  tone  of  thought,  he  at  once  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Leo  XIII  on  the  Condiiion  of  Labour.  It  was 
meant  to  set  forth  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  Catholics 
towards  social  life,  and  especially  to  modern  problems. 

In  it  Manning  says  that  by  his  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  social  conditions  of  our 
times.  Leo  XI 11  “has  lifted  Political  Economy  from 
the  low  level  of  selfishness  in  profit  and  loss,  labour  and 
wages,  and  replaced  it  on  the  high  and  true  level  of  Social 
Economy”.^ 

'I'he  very  word  economy  implies  a  protest  against 
the  narrow  views  of  the  last  hundred  years;  for  the 
original  meaning  of  economy  (housekeeping),  include.s 
the  care  not  only  of  material  but  also  of  moral  intere.sts; 
it  extends  to  the  entire  welfare  of  the  household.  'I'he 
exclusion  of  ethical  considerations  from  economics  cannot 
therefore  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  social  economy 
of  the  State  must  include  every  fonn  (T  care  for  health 
and  general  well-being. 

Mere  Manning  seizes  the  opportunity  to  contradict 
the  erroneous  opinions  with  regard  to  his  social  and 
political  views  which  had  been  prevalent  as  the  result 
of  his  discussions  with  Henry  George. 

Me  asserts  that  nationalisation  of  the  land  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  his  aims,  howevei  much  he  condemns 

‘  Leo  Kill  on  the  Condiiion  oj  f. about,  p,  3  ff.  C.  T.  S.  I891. 
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the  evil  conditions  of  landed  property  in  modern  Hiigland. 
On  the  contrary  he  reco, ionizes  the  rif^ht  to  private  property. 
“The  sifts  of  nature  and  the  products  of  human  free¬ 
will,  introduce  at  every  moment  inequalities  which  are 
lawful,  innocent  and  fruitfid  of  every  kind  of  sood.” 
'i'hese  very  inequalities  are  the  spirit  and  the  means 
of  growing  perfection.  These  inequalities,  however,  must 
not  make  men  forget  that  the  original  stale  was  one 
of  equality,  and  that  all  men  have  been  created  for  one 
end,  to  attain  blessedness.  The  divinely  appointed  Church 
has  the  task  of  perpetually  directing  our  attention  to 
this,  and  of  seeing  that  economic  motives  do  not  rule 
men’s  commercial  dealings  to  the  detriment  of  Christian 
principles.  This  wholesome  influence  has  asserted  itself 
in  the  following  ways. 

(1)  “Into  the  fallen  and  perverted  society  of  men 
a  new  life  and  a  new  legislation  entered,  which  expelled 
the  evils  of  human  corruption  and  elevated  society  to 
a  supernatural  state,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  society 
and  law  of  nature  were  not  only  restored  to  tlieir  first 
principles,  but  were  elevated  to  a  higher  law  and  state. 
Human  society  was  made  perfect  in  the  supernatural 
society  that  is  in  the  Church.  Separation  therefore,  from 
the  Church  has  deprived  a  great  part  of  the  Cliristian 
world  of  its  supernatural  perfection  in  life  and  constitution.” 
This  conception  of  Manning’s  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  appears 
in  Newman,  as  well  as  in  Keble,  Fronde  and  Ward,  who 
trace  social  evils,  especially  the  increasingly  individualistic 
character  of  economic  motives,  to  the  abandonment  of 


truly  Christian,  that  is,  Catholic  motives.  In  this 
we  find  the  explanation  of  their  ardent  zeal  to  re-discover 
and  to  win  acceptance  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  old. 
which  brought  a  large  number  of  their  adherents.  Manning 
among  them,  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

(2)  “The  Christian  law  made  perfect  the  natural  law  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  may  be  enforced  by  human 
tribunals. 

This  thesis  recognizes  the  necessitiy  of  social  provision 
for  destitution,  and  authorizes  the  state  by  its  laws  to 
claim  from  the  rich  and  well-to-do  the  means  necessary 
to  undertake  social  legislation. 

(3)  Christianity  “superadded  the  law  of  charity,  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  of  law  which  though  it  cannot 
be  enforced  by  human  tribunals,  has  a  Divine  sanction 
to  enforce  it  in  the  conscience  of  all  men.” 

In  this.  Manning  lays  stress  on  the  great  value  of 
charity,  which  has  sprung  from  the  noblest  of  human 
motives,  and  is  of  the  greatest  moment  for  man’s  individual 
sanctification  and  perfection.  But  that  alone  is  charity 
which  goes  beyond  those  actions  to  which  we  are  already 
bound  by  the  Christian  law  of  justice.  So  mediaeval 
almsgiving,  for  example,  was  by  no  means  always  to 
be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  voluntary  charity  but 
rather  as  the  fulfilment  of  duties  corresponding  to  those 
rights  of  the  poor  which  were  based  on  natural  law.^ 

It  follows,  therefore,  not  only  that  this  almsgiving 
was  directly  meritorious,  but  that  its  omission  was  a  sin. 
In  modern  times  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State; 

^  Cf.  Roscher  1.  c.  5  s. 
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and  it  is  a  step  in  advance  when  state  and  society,  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  attain  to  the 
recognition  of  their  duties  of  charity.^ 

(4)  “Without  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  the  moral 
relations  of  human  society  become  unsympathetic,  hard 
and  selfish.”  Manning  establishes  this  proposition  from 
the  fact  that  the  Church  alone  is  able  to  bring  about 
a  general  recognition  of  a  higher  law  of  moral  duties. 

He  brings  forward  on  proof  of  this  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  at  the  time  when  purely  economic 
motives  held  undisputed  sway. 

In  The  Condition  of  Labour,  as  in  all  his  writings  on 
social  reform,  ethical  principles  form  the  basis  of  his 
conceptions.  This  is  natural  enough  since  they  constitute 
what  is  essentially  Catholic  in  his  teaching.  He  repeatedly 
insists  that  the  end  of  man  is  something  above  and  beyond 
inordinate  material  cares  ^  and  is  opposed  to  self-interest 
unrestrained  by  moral  discipline  in  commercial  life. 

Self-interest  as  the  motive  power  of  trade  is  to  him  - 
the  source  of  social  evils. 

The  smallest  unit  which  he  uses  in  the  construction 
of  his  social  organisation  is  the  family,  a  community 
united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  ethics.  The  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  organized 

^  Cf.  Her.  Schell,  Der  Katholizismus  als  Prinzip  des  Fort- 
schritts  68. 

2  Manning,  The  four  Great  Evils  of  the  Day  5859,  Lon¬ 
don  1871.  2.  modern  Society  8ff,  London  1871  and  Intro¬ 
duction:  Haulleville,  Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism  and  Pro¬ 
testantism  VI 1.  ff  London  1871. 
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society.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
10^'’  of  February,  who  had  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
German  Emperor’s  proposed  Conference  to  discuss  the 
Labour  problem,  he  writes:  “The  condition  of  the  wage, 
earned  in  all  European  countries  contains  great  dangers 
for  every  state. 

"The  long  hours  of  labour,  the  labour  of  women  and 
childern,  the  paltry  wages,  the  uncertainty  of  employment, 
the  competition  due  to  the  ideas  of  Political  Economy, 
and  lastly  the  destruction,  from  these  and  other  causes 
of  family  life,  have  gradually  made  it  possible  to  lead 
an  existence  worthy  of  a  human  being.  And  yet  it  is 
on  family  life  that  the  whole  political  ordering  of  human 
society  rests.”  And  in  another  place  he  writes^  “Political 
Economy  has  to  do  not  only  with  values  and  equivalents 
or  with  free  contracts  but  with  human  life  and  its  many 

requirements . To  assign  the  first  place  to  work 

and  wages  and  the  second  to  family  life,  is  to  destroy 
natural  and  divine  order,  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
human  society.”  Individualism  is  foreign  to  his  whole 
system,  for  he  recognizes  no  unit  smaller  than  the  family. 
It  is  chiefly  this  that  separates  him  from  Socialism,  for 
the  latter  in  his  view,  rests  on  an  individualism  which 
destroys  the  family.^  Now  if  we  analyse  the  social 
organism  as  described  by  Manning  into  its  ultimate 
constituent  (i.  e.  the  family,  itself  already  a  society), 

*  Bellesheim,  p.  182.  Manning’s  letter  in  connection  with  the 
Liege  Congress  of  1890.  See  also  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes, 
p.  14. 

*  Taylor,  p.  176. 
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we  meet  the  paradox  that  this  social  unit  is  really  more 
socialistic  than  socialism  itself. 

Although  Manning  rejects  state  socialism  properly 
so-called  because  it  contradicts  the  principle  of  human 
freedom,  yet  he  recognizes  the  right  and  necessity  of 
state  intervention  in  economic  questions  whenever  the 
welfare  of  a  part  of  the  community  is  endangered,  as 
in  modern  times  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labour.  This  intervention  is  a  right  of  the  State,  whose 
health  depends  on  the  well-being  of  all  its  subjects;  it 
is  also  a  duty,  as  the  State  has  to  act  according  to  the 
principle  of  justice  founded  on  natural  law.  According  to 
Manning  the  year  I833  marked  the  begining  of  progi'essive 
state  intervention.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  law;  the 
Poor  Laws  were  made  broader  so  as  to  embody  men’s 
natural  right  to  work  or  to  bread. 

Mine  and  factory  legislation  already  protected  millions, 
of  men,  women  and  children;  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  expropriated  one  class  for  the  good  of  the  people 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  Socialism.^ 

This  legislation  must  go  further  till  it  puts  the  labourer 
in  a  position  to  bargain  with  the  employer  on  equal 
terms,  for  labour  must  be  treated  as  an  equal  factor 
with  Capital  in  industrial  life,  and  must  have  due 
recognition  in  all  contracts.  Only  when  this  is  attained 
can  private  and  voluntary  efforts  be  put  into  force 
successfully.  State  intervention  will,  hereafter  be 
necessary  only  after  these  fail.^  To  further  such  private 

'  Condition  of  Labour  10  Ilf,  and  Bellesheim  l84. 

2  Merry  England  19,  July  1891. 
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efforts  and  make  them  in  any  large  measure  effective 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  labourer.  Manning  claims  as  one  of  his  primary 
rights  that  of  combination.  We  have  already  shown 
that  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Trade  Unions.  The 
creative  power  of  the  Church  has  been  shown  at  all  periods 
of  her  existence  by  the  formation  of  organized  bodies 
in  her  midst,  animated  by  her  spirit.  Religious  Orders, 
Guilds,  Confraternities,  Sodalities,  and  Unions  of  a 
religious  and  benevolent  nature,  have  sprung  up  with 
her  assistance.  The  idea  of  association  and  co-operation, 
has  always  been  congenial  to  her.  As  Manning  says^ 
“the  Church  blesses  and  encourages  every  form  of  lawful 
association.  She  sanctions  the  organisation  of  men  for 
any  lawful  purpose,  such  as  mutual  protection,  against 
those  who  make  the  largest  profits  out  of  the  lowest 
wages  or  intolerable  hours  of  work.  In  a  word,  the  Church 
recognizes  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  in  all  its  lawful 
actions,  individual  and  collective;  and  it  encourages 
men  to  use  that  liberty  for  their  self-defence  and  for  the 
defence  and  help  of  “others”.  This  encouragement  of  the 
labourer  to  win  a  position  of  freedom  in  economic  life  is 
consonant  with  Catholic  principles,  and  in  this  connection 
we  again  meet  the  assertion  of  man’s  supernatural  end. 

No  hedonistic  explanation  of  the  Church’s  attitude 
is  in  any  way  tenable,  since  she  rejects  all  hedonism, 
it  is  on  other  grounds  that  she  supports  the  demand 
that  Sundays  and  holidays  should  be  days  of  rest,  and 
that  working  hours  should  be  shortened.  The  labourer 

Condition  of  Labour,  p.  10. 
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must  have  time  to  realise  not  only  that  he  is  here  in 
order  to  labour,  but  that  he  has  a  higher  destiny  which 
he  shares  with  every  other  man.  It  is  this  that  gives 
him  his  true  value  and  makes  his  lot  a  matter  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  Church  but  to  the  whole  of  Christian 
society.  This  thought  is  constantly  before  Manning  when 
there  is  any  question  of  defending  the  rights  of  working¬ 
men.  First  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
he  is  against  “Free  Contracts”  which  to  him  are  equivalent 
to  “Starvation  Wages”.  He  altogether  rejects  the 
assumption  of  Political  Economy  that  workmen  should 
only  have  the  power  of  individual  bargaining,  for  in 
coalition  alone  does  the  strength  of  the  weak  lie.  A  really 
free  contract  between  employer  and  employed  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  each  and  answers  to  their  mutual 
claims.  A  man  has  a  right  and  an  absolute  liberty  to 
work  for  such  wages  as  he  thinks  just;  to  refuse  to  work 
for  less.  Further,  men  have  both  right  and  liberty  to  unite 
with  others  of  the  same  trade  or  craft  and  to  demand  a 
just  wage  for  their  labour.  If  this  wage  is  refused,  they  have 
the  right  and  the  freedom  to  refuse  to  work,  i.  e.  io  strike. 

Prior  to  all  dealings  between  employer  and  employed 
Manning  demands  the  establishment  of  a  Minimum 
Wage.  The  norm  of  this  he  again  finds  in  the  claims 
of  the  family.  The  wage  must  be  enough  to  support 
the  wage-earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort,  —  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  wife  and  his  children.^  This  does 
not  mean  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  number  of 
children,  but  a  fixed  average  sum.  If  through  necessity 

'  Condition  of  Labour,  p.  14,  quoting  Rermn  Novarum. 
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or  fear  of  worse  evil,  the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions 
because  an  employer  will  give  him  no  better,  he  is  the 
victim  of  force  and  injustice. 

The  maintenance  of  a  home  may  be  taken  as  the 
minimum  of  a  just  wage,  for  the  homes  of  the  people 
are  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  on  which  the  common 
wealth  on  all  its  social  and  political  life  should  repose. 
Therefore  an  employer  who  gave  lower  wages  to  single 
men  without  families  would  commit  a  social  injustice 
full  of  immoral  and  dangerous  consequences  to  society. 
Every  kind  of  industry  and  of  labour  will  have  its  special 
claims,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  which  they  require, 
or  the  dangers  which  they  entail,  but  there  should  be  a  fixed 
minimum  below  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  to  fall. 

From  these  considerations  follows  the  lawfulness  of 
the  just  and  inevitable  strike,  as  “a  healthful  constraint 
imposed  upon  the  despotism  of  Capital”.  A  strike  may 
in  the  first  place  concern  employer  and  employed,  but 
it  can  easily  reach  a  phase  entailing  consequences  which 
fully  justify  the  interference  of  others,  the  families  of 
the  man  and  the  public.  Indeed  every  citizen  who  takes 
his  duties  seriously  should  do  his  best,  in  this  public 
danger,  to  bring  about  a  settlement.^  Manning  (following 
Leo  XI II)  specially  recommends  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  Boards  of  Arbitration  composed  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  their  respective  unions  or  associations; 
a  proposal  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  brought 
forward  earlier,  and  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 

^  Manning’s  intervention  in  the  great  Dock  Strike  in  1889 
will  be  considered  later. 
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From  the  same  ethical  standpoint,  which  we  find 
in  all  Manning’s  work,  he  condemns  women’s  labour. 

“A  woman  enters  for  life  into  a  sacred  contract  with 
a  man  before  God  at  the  altar,  to  fulfil  to  him  the  duties 
of  wife,  mother  and  head  of  his  home.”  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
her,  even  with  his  consent,  to  make  afterwards  a  second 
contract  for  so  many  shillings  a  week  with  a  mill-owner, 
whereby  she  becomes  unable  to  provide  her  husband’s  food, 
train  up  her  children,  or  do  the  duties  of  her  home  ?  It  is  no 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  gaining  a  few  more  shillings 
for  the  expenses  of  a  family,  but  of  the  lawfulness  of 
breaking  a  prior  contract  —  the  most  solemn  between 
man  and  woman.  The  English  law  forbidding  mothers 
to  work  before  the  end  of  three  weeks  after  childbirth 
is  quite  insufficient  in  Manning’s  eyes.  A  mother’s  instincts 
ought  to  prevail  over  all  lower  motives,  and  the  duty 
of  the  community  is  to  further  and  protect  this  instinctive 
sense  of  duty.  Manning  then  meets  the  objection  that 
very  often  the  earnings  of  the  mother  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  children.  Were  the  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour  not  generous  but  merely  just,  then 
the  Minimum  Wage  would  be  enough  to  make  the  labour 
of  the  wife  and  mother  superfluous.  “A  normal  state 
of  wage-earning  would  put  back  every  wife  into  her 
home  in  the  midst  of  her  children.”  ^  Now  the  community 
and  the  State,  which  are  based  on  family  life,  are  answer- 
able  for  the  prevalent  conditions.  Hence  in  matters 
concerning  the  labour  of  women  and  children.  Manning 
recognizes  the  right  and  duty  of  State  intervention  to 

‘  Condition  p.  19. 
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the  widest  extent.  He  would  prefer  to  see  the  labour 
of  children  forbidden  altogether. 

But  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  at  present,  he  reco¬ 
gnizes  an  important  step  towards  it  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  fixing  the  age  of  twelve  as  the  lowest 
for  child  labour.  At  the  same  time  he  condemns  the 
English  Government,  which  in  spite  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  their  representatives  in  the  Berlin  Conference  (they 
had  voted  for  the  minimum  age  of  twelve)  had  afterwards 
contented  themselves  with  fixing  the  age  at  eleven. 

The  full  statement  of  his  programme,  his  resolute 
stand  in  all  pressing  social  questions  of  the  day,  gain 
much  in  importance  from  the  fact  that  Manning  speaks 
and  acts  thus  in  his  character  as  Archbishop,  and  also 
in  closest  accordance  with  an  authoritative  publication 
of  the  Pope,  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum. 

His  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  policy  of  state 
intervention  in  social  matters  does  not  prevent  Manning 
from  urging  the  zealous  practice  of  Charity,  of  which 
we  have  already  shewn  the  fundamental  importance 
in  his  thought.  Private  charity  is  required  side  by  side 
with  social  legislation,  for  even  if  the  latter  can  successfully 
deal  with  general  evils,  there  are  still  many  cases  requiring 
individual  help,  in  which  a  general  system  can  provide 
no  remedy  for  the  cause  of  distress.  And  yet  here  too 
he  is  opposed  to  the  want  of  system  which  so  often 
lessens  the  power  for  good  of  many  charitable  actions. 
“That  is  not  the  Christian  love  of  one’s  neighbour  which 
wants  to  see  a  humble  beggar,  or  a  case  of  helplessness 
and  oppression  so  as  to  be  able  to  relieve  direct  need, 
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but  that  which,  according  to  its  powers,  exerts  itself 
to  prevent  such  misery,  and  as  much  as  possible  creates 
a  large  number  of  self-supporting  men  who  do  not  need 
to  beg  or  to  ask  for  pious  compassion.”  ^ 

This  theory  also  guided  Manning’s  practical  activity. 
Extensive  private  charity  already  existed  in  London, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  alms 
giving  —  reckoned  five  million  pounds  a  year  —  often 
came  into  the  wrong  hands.  To  prevent  such  an  abuse, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  was  founded,  largely 
through  Manning’s  exertions  and  with  his  active  sympathy. 

The  points  of  view  that  guided  its  foundation  are 
given  by  Manning  as  follows:  * 

(1)  To  promote  correspondence  and  co-operation  among 
the  many  beneficent  societies. 

(2)  The  prevention  of  overlapping  and  misuse  of 
funds. 

(3)  Support  in  times  of  temporary  need,  either  by 
gift  or  loan. 

(4)  A  general  investigation  of  the  condition  of  those 
needing  support,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  urgency 
of  claims,  as  well  as  the  proffer  of  advice  to  those  willing 
to  work,  and  of  assistance  in  their  attemps  to  make 
their  way. 

While  asserting  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
association.  Manning  adds  that  a  great  part  of  the  task 

^  Quoted  by  Schell,  Der  Kaiholt^ismus  ah  Prinpp  des  Fori- 
schritts,  p.  73. 

*  In  /I  Pleading  for  the  Worihless,  Miscellanies  HI,  p.  266  ff. 
London  l888. 
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of  social  reform  is  only  the  result  of  defective  legislation 
and  lack  of  compulsory  powers.^ 

His  zeal  for  social  reform  as  opposed  to  the  still  widely 
current  individualism,  together  with  his  theories,  based 
on  Catholic  ethics  as  opposed  to  the  ethics  of  a  Calvinistic 
Protestantism,  were  clearly  shown  when  in  1888,  at  a 
time  of  wide-spread  unemployment.  Manning  pleaded 
for  the  support  of  the  sufferers  by  exceptional  means. 
He  wrote  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  established 
in  similar  exceptional  circumstances,^  had  been  denounced 
in  the  name  of  Political  Economy,  and  that  a  proposal 
of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Bedford  for  the  employment 
or  the  men  out  of  work  had  been  negatived  by  the 
statement  that  almsgiving  was  demoralizing  and  that  the 
provision  of  work  was  a  particular  form  of  alms.  Manning 
on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  right  of  men  to 
work  or  maintenance. 

As  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
ethics  of  Catholic  social  reform,  we  have  had  to  pass 
over  Manning’s  many-sided  practical  activity.  Yet  his 
work  for  the  public  good  had  such  effect  in  impressing 
his  ideas  upon  the  English  non-Catholic  world,  and 
exercised  such  influence  upon  succeeding  Catholic  refoiTners 
that  we  must  briefly  pass  in  review  his  more  important 
achievements. 

He  profited  by  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  which  gives  her  independence  of 

'■  In  Pleading  for  the  Worthless,  Miscellanies  III,  p.  274. 
London  1888. 

»  Tablet  1888,  I  I79. 
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action  Mnthout  aid  from  the  State,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  views  of  the  government;  while  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  which  was  asserting 
its  Catholic  character  to  an  increasing  extent,  was  much 
hindered  by  its  alliance  with  and  dependence  on  the 
State. 

Manning  quite  appreciated  the  difference  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  principles,  which  he  advocated 
dated  back  to  those  earlier  times  when  the  Church  was 
still  free.^ 

As  early  as  1884  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was 
asked  to  speak  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  the  same  year  he  was  seeking 
to  remedy  the  incredibly  wretched  condition  of  workman’s 
dwellings  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  securing  the  better  housing  of  the  poor.  In  1886 
he  took  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  National  Association 
for  promoting  State-Directed  Colonisation.  He  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  the  congenial 
task  of  securing  shorter  hours  for  labour.  After  seizing 
every  suitable  opportunity  for  promoting  this  case, 
and  after  writing  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day  and 
complete  rest  on  Sunday,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
1886  in  the  doings  of  the  Shop  Hours  League  and  Trade 
Parliamentary  Association. 

Manning  had  shewn,  long  before  this  that  his  position 

1  “My  Church  and  1  date,  thank  God,  from  the  ages  of 
Christianity  when  the  Church  was  poor  but  free.’'  Quoted  by 
Taylor,  p.  82, 
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as  a  Catholic  Bishop  was  no  hindrance  to  his  co-operation 
with  men  of  other  creeds.  He  thought  a  true  Catholic 
should  be  human  and  Christian;  human  in  all  sympathy 
with  the  creatures  of  God,  from  the  sorrow  of  men  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  animal  world,  Christian  in  the  charity 
of  God  and  irian,  to  friends  and  to  enemies,  in  tenderness 
of  heart,  self-sacrifice,  humility  and  patience.  Sin,  sorrow 
and  suffering,  not  only  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but 
out  of  it  ought  to  command  his  sympathy  and  service.”^ 
He  displayed  considerable  sympathy  for  the  work  of 
General  Booth.  They  conversed  and  exchanged  letters  and 
Manning  warmly  commended  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army,^  for  he  recognized  that  the  social  reformation 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  wretched  of  the  people 
was  possible  only  by  a  psychological  process.  On  this 
point,  his  great  Temperance  Society,  the  League  of  the 
Cross,  somewhat  resembled  the  Salvation  Army.  Manning 
was  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  London  Jews,  because 
he  constantly  advocated  their  claim  to  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  supported  them  and  their  protest  against 
the  Russian  atrocities.®  Manning’s  conferences  with 
Lord  Compton  on  measures  of  relief  for  the  unemployed 

1  Taylor  p.  52. 

*  Cf.  also  Thureau  Dangin  le  Cardinal  Vaughan,  p.  50.  Paris 
1912. 

2  They  always  shewed  their  gratilude  to  him,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  Jubilee  (1890)  they  sent  him  a  special  deputation  to  express 
their  good  wishes.  The  London  Jews  in  October  1913  shewed 
a  Tike  confidence  in  the  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
Cardinal  Bourne,  when  they  begged  him  to  state  publicly  what 
he  thought  about  the  stories  of  ritual  murders  among  the  Jews. 
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poor  in  the  East  End  of  London  exercised  influence 
upon  the  social  work  of  the  metropolis. 

But  the  two  practical  undertakings  that  made  his 
name  best  known  were  the  founding  of  The  League  of 
the  Cross,  and  his  intervention  in  the  Thames  Dock 
Strike  in  1880.  Those  who  know  the  immense  amount 
of  misery  caused  by  alcohol  among  London  workmen, 
especially  among  the  ignorant  labourers,  can  best  appraise 
the  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  all  movements 
which  are  trying  to  fight  against  it.  Manning  had  under 
his  very  eyes  a  picture  of  the  havoc  it  works  daily,  since 
a  large  number  of  the  poor  members  of  his  flock,  including 
thousands  of  Irish  labourers,  were  suffering  from  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  which  was  ruining  them  and  their 
families.  Manning  who  himself  took  the  “pledge”, 
organized  a  gveat  “League  of  the  Cross”,  to  fight  against 
alcohol.  His  Temperance  movement  soon  spread  so 
widely  as  to  evoke  surprise  and  admiration  on  all  sides. 
His  system  was  largely  that  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  in  its  turn  had  been  partly  influenced  by  the 
methods  of  the  national  Apostle,  Father  Mathew. 

The  membership  of  the  League  rose  in  1881  to  28,000 
in  London  alone;  the  number  present  at  their  largest 
meeting  in  the  Chrystal  Palace  was  nearly  10,000.^ 

Manning’s  influence  in  social  life  appears  most  of 
all  in  the  Thames  strike  of  I889. 

The  strike  began  in  the  middle  of  August  t889  and  was 
supported  financially  by  large  contributions  from  Australia 
After  a  fortnight’s  duration  the  consequences  were  fearful,  and  the 


^  Tablet  1881.  II  390. 
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misery  was  appalling.  On  the  night  of  August  29to  a  general 
strike  was  proclaimed  on  a  large  scale.  At  this  stage  Manning 
first  intervened.  A  long  interview  with  the  Directors  was  fruitless, 
as  they  remained  obdurate.  They  told  Manning  that  it  was  their 
right  to  buy  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate.  At  the  same  time  money 
began  to  come  in  from  Australia  and  the  strike  could  go  on.  A 
few  days  after,  on  September  5th,  the  leaders  of  the  strike.  Burns, 
Tillett,  Champion,  among  them,  sent  a  message  to  the  Cardinal, 
that  the  coal-heavers,  who  had  returned  to  work,  would  strike 
sympathetically  if  the  Directors  would  not  grant  the  demands 
of  their  men. 

The  public  danger  was  thus  increased,  since  the  transport  of 
coal  was  most  important  for  London.  Manning  again  tried  to 
intervene. 

He  first  went  to  the  Home  Office,  but  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under- Secretary  were  both  absent.  Then  Manning  went  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  Scotland,  but  his  deputy  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk  accompanied  the  Cardinal  next  day  to  the  Dock  House, 
where  a  conference  with  the  Directors  took  place,  without  any 
result.  Only  now,  when  the  state  of  affairs  became  untenable,  were 
other  steps  taken.  The  Lord  Mayor  returned,  and  a  Conciliation 
Committee  was  appointed,  including,  besides  Manning,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Sydney  Buxton,  Lord  Brassey 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Some  of  these  contemplated  an  appeal  to  the  share¬ 
holders  to  urge  their  representatives  to  give  in.  On  September 
6th  the  Conciliation-Committee  sat,  to  which  Burns  and  Tillett 
were  summoned  by  telegraph,  and  in  which  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  which  was  an  essential  recognition  of  the  men’s  demands. 
On  the  same  day  about  6  p.  m.  Manning,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  waited  upon  the  Dock  Directors.  The  Lord 
Mayor  announced  that  sums  of  money  had  reached  him  from 
Australia  for  the  support  of  the  strikers,  and  that  in  case  of  the 
Directors’  refusal,  the  labourers  would  be  relieved  by  a  Mansion 
House  Fund.  The  representative  of  the  Directors,  Mr  Norwood, 
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agreed  to  consider  the  compromise  and  on  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  brought  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  if  the  Cardinal, 
the  Bishop  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  would  ratify  it  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  Ben  Tillett  and  Burns  bore  the  message,  but  no  decision 
was  arrived  at  that  day. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  terms  were  repudiated  by  the  men 
The  Bishop  of  London  withdrew.  By  means  of  his  influence  with 
the  labourers  and  his  personal  dealings  with  them.  Manning  was 
successful  in  having  the  negotiations  resumed. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  dockers  named  him  as  their  representative 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Directors.  The  Lord  Mayor 
also  empowered  him  to  speak  in  his  name.  After  the  strike  had 
lasted  a  m.onth.  Manning  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  peace, 
which  was  soon  known  as  “The  Cardinal’s  Peace”. 

He  had  always  asserted  that  at  a  time  of  public  danger 
a  strike  was  no  longer  a  matter  “between  us  and  our 
men”,  but  also  concerned  the  public,  whose  welfare 
it  seriously  threatened.  In  such  a  case  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  could  be  of  service  to  intervene. 

By  his  influence  and  perseverance  Manning  brought 
about  the  “Cardinal’s  Peace”,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
suffering  of  the  dock  labourers  and  their  families  which 
had  grown  to  monstrous  proportions.  The  workers, 
who  had  long  looked  up  to  Manning  as  a  counsellor 
and  helper,  showed  him  a  life  long  gratitude. 

About  his  experiences  in  the  Dock  Strike  he  wrote 
in  1890;  “England  is  becoming  serio’osly  disturbed.  The 

classes  are  alarmed  and  the  masses  irritated . The 

millions  of  what  1  may  call  the  ‘labour-world’  persons 
possess  the  suffrage.  And  to  them  the  political  power 
is  steadily  devolving.  They  are  both  reasonable  and 
just. 
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They  are  calm  and  conservative.  The  Thames  Strike 
was  ended  by  reason  and  free-will.  The  Miners  Strike 
of  300,000  men  was  ended  by  reason  and  free-will.  If 
Government  will  meet  the  people  face  to  face,  neither 
soldiers  nor  police  will  be  needed.  If  government  treats 
the  people  as  lords  and  squires  treat  their  keepers  and 
their  labourers,  the  manhood  of  Englishmen  will  rise 
against  them.”  ^ 

And  at  the  same  time  he  writes;  “It  is  not  true  that 
contests  are  the  private  affairs  of  masters  and  men. 
But  the  theory  will  not  die  till  it  is  slain  by  a  public 
catastrophe”. 

During  the  strike  someone  told  him  that  he  was  en¬ 
couraging  socialism.  “1  do  not  know  whether  it  means 
socialism  to  you,”  answered  Manning;  “to  me  it  means 
Christianity”.^ 

Shortly  before  his  death  Manning  was  paid  a  great 
honour  by  British  workmen,  which  clearly  showed  how 
high  a  position  he  held  in  popular  estimation,  —  a 
position  indeed  that  raised  suspicion  in  many  quarters. 
On  the  4th  of  May  1890,  the  day  of  the  great  Labour 
Demonstration  in  England  on  behalf  of  Eight  Hours 
Day,  some  Socialist  Unions  carried  a  banner  on  which 
Marx  and  Manning  were  painted  side  by  side.® 

We  have  read  in  a  review  of  Manning’s  theoretical 
activity  the  words;  “the  Manning  school,  which  according 
to  continental  notions  is  almost  a  radical  school”.'*  Such 
a  criticism  altogether  misinterprets  the  significance  of 

^  Taylor,  p.  161.  “  Taylor,  p.  221.  *  Cl.  Nitti,  p.  315. 

*  Histor.- PoKt.- Blatter  XCVI  466. 
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Manning’s  work,  which  is,  that  he  applied  to  his  own 
times  and  conditions  the  first  principles  of  Catholic 
Philosophy  and  ethics  in  accordance  with  the  social 
doctrines  of  the  Church 

We  must  grant  that  Manning’s  impressive  personality 
and  his  marked  administrative  ability  were  a  great 
asset  to  him-  But  he  received  the  substance  of  his  thought 
from  the  earlier  religious  movement  in  Oxford,  which 
set  Catholic  ethical  Doctrine  at  the  very  centre  of  its 
aspirations  and  efforts.®  Goyau  observes  truly  that  in 
1892  it  was  not  only  the  dying  Cardinal  to  whom 
honour  was  paid,  but  also  the  Catholic  Revival  and 
its  founders,  the  band  of  Oxford  men  of  whom  he  was 
the  last.  Indeed  one  of  the  earliest  leaders,  R.  H.  Froude, 
had  predicted  the  social  and  democratic  character  of 
the  newly  awakened  Church.® 

(2)  BAGSHAWE 

Manning’s  ideas  on  social  reform  gained  acceptance 
as  time  went  on,  and  began  to  influence  English  Catholics. 
A  definitely  Catholic  party  came  to  be  formed  which 
demanded  the  recognition  of  ethical  motives  in  economic 
and  public  life.  It  continued  the  struggle  against 
individualism  begun  by  the  Oxford  Movement  and  carried 
on  by  Manning.  We  shall  consider  the  programme  of 
this  school  later  on. 

We  must  first  notice  the  ideas  of  the  man  who  more 
than  others  carried  on  Manning’s  mode  of  thought  and 

‘  Cf.  also  the  recognition  of  this  in  Bellesheim,  p.  182. 

*  Goyau,  Autour  du  Caiholicisme  social  III  p.  230. 

*  Froude,  Remains  I  1  312. 
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sharply  empnasizea  his  demands.  We  are  obliged  to 
dwell  less  on  the  views  of  Catholic  laymen,  as  in 
describing  social  Catholicism  it  is  our  business  to  analyse 
the  tendencies  and  doctrines  most  widely  current  and 
recognized  by  the  Church.  Obviously,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  Manning’s  place;  but  Bagshawe  also,  as  Bishop 
of  the  industrial  diocese  of  Nottingham  (he  is  now  an 
Archbishop)  was  a  representative  of  the  same  views. 
On  some  points  he  went  further  than  Manning,  and 
his  demands  for  the  widest  state  intervention  stamped 
his  system  with  the  distinct  character  of  state  social 
reform.  No  other  English  Catholic  presented  so  clearly 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  or  offered  such  a  stern  resistance  to  indi¬ 
vidualism. 

This  difference  was  most  clearly  revealed  in  his  attitude 
to  social  legislation.  It  has  often  been  said  by  Protestants 
that  in  social  legislation  we  are  not  to  look  for  or  to  find 
any  Christian  spirit,  and  that  Christianity  having  nothing 
to  do  with  social  reform,  must  emphasize  charity  alone.^ 
That  may  suit  a  Protestant  Individualist  Christianity, 
and  accords  with  the  aims  of  Evangelicals  and  Wesleyans. 
But  Catholicism  stands  pledged  to  something  fundamentally 
different. 

It  presents  itself  to  us  at  once  as  a  firmly  organized 
social  body,  lays  stress  upon  its  value  as  a  social  institution 
and  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  so  regarded  by  the  individual. 
Some,  with  Paulsen,  would  trace  back  the  appearance 

^  Walter  Baetke,  Chrisientum  und  geschichlliche  W eltanschauung 
in  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  1912,  Bd.  10,  Heft  II,  pp.  208  f. 
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of  the  “Thou  shalt”  of  law  to  the  “1  will”,  the  latter 
being  in  their  view  the  earliest  manifestation  of  morals, 
arising  from  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social 
whole,  of  the  particular  to  the  general  will;  with  more 
truth  may  we  say  that  in  Catholicism  the  social  whole 
confronting  the  individual  Catholic  is  a  great  society, 
the  Church.  The  relations  existing  in  Protestantism 
between  a  Christian  individual  and  a  society  not  in  itself 
Christian,  are,  in  Catholicism,  Christian  through  and 
through.  Thus  each  creed  stands  in  a  most  definite 
attitude  towards  the  modern  state.  Protestantism  regards 
it  as  a  social  whole,  essentially  independent  of  Christianity. 
Catholicism  altogether  refuses  to  recognise  any  modern 
state  as  independent  of  Christianity;  it  regards  such 
a  thing  as  a  social  anomaly  and  holds  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  true  Christian  to  aim  at  permeating  such  a  state 
afresh  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  Catholicism 
the  individual  sees  himself  confronted  by  a  Christian 
society,  the  highest  type  of  which  is  the  Church.  Here^ 
the  state  is  far  from  being  as  independent  as  in  the 
Protestant  view.  The  Church  always  stands  above  it. 
True,  the  state  has,  to  a  certain  extent  independently 
of  the  Church,  the  divinely-given  task  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  But  the  guiding  lines  of  the  plan 
are  given  by  Christian  ethics,  of  which  the  Church  is 
the  divinely- appointed  teacher  and  interpreter;  and 
thus  it  is  clearly  her  right  and  duty  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  state  to  the  moral  principles  of  Christianity  and 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  Hence  too,  arises  her 
responsibility  for  those  who  are  her  own  members.  This 
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morality  has  fashioned  a  social  justice,  which  recognizes 
the  claims  of  the  individual  on  society,  and  the  state 
has  to  see  that  those  claims  are  satisfied. 

Among  Evangelicals  we  do  indeed  find  stress  laid 
on  good  works,  purely  as  a  means  of  personal  sanctification. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  idea  of  charity; 
for  here,  too,  the  individual  can  and  must  win  personal 
merit  of  good  works.  But  while  the  low  Church 
Evangelicals^  do  not  go  beyond  this,  Catholicism  lays 
stress  on  the  duties  of  society  towards  the  individual, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  social  justice  demanded  from  it. 
We  have  already  referred  to  mediaeval  almsgiving  as 
divisible  into  two  parts  —  a  tax  paid  as  an  obligation, 
and  a  voluntary  gift. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  modern  state  also,  and  if 
social  evils  arise,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  society  has  not 
sufficiently  done  its  duty,  and  then  the  state  is  bound 
to  make  these  taxes  compulsory  by  social  legislation. 
These  thoughts  lie  at  the  base  of  Bagshawe’s  work,  in 
which  he  puts  together  his  views  and  his  demands  under 
the  title:  ''Mercy  and  Justice  to  the  Poof\^ 

After  shewing  the  miserable  conditions  in  which  great 
masses  of  the  poor  live,  he  attacks  a  civilization  built 
on  an  individualistic  economic  system  rather  than  on 


^  In  Calvinism  which  as  a  religion  lecognises  good  works  as 
a  sign  of  personal  election,  yet  does  not  set  a  high  value  on  them 
in  the  religious  life,  there  can  of  course  be  no  mention  of  the 
religious  value  of  social  laws. 

^  Edward  G.  Bagshawe,  “Mercy  and  Justice  to  the  POOR". 
London  l885. 
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Christian  principles.  “Unless  that  condition  of  society 
can  be  altered  and  reformed  upon  Christian  principles 
which  since  the  reformation  have  been  abandoned,  it 
will  continue  to  generate  ever  increasing  misery  to  ruin 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  whole  generations  and  probably 
will  end  in  some  fearful  and  ruinous  Revolution.”  ^ 

In  his  eyes  the  Catholic  Church  alone  has  maintained 
the  principles  necessary  for  this;  the  divine  precepts 
of  justice  and  mercy  and  the  Evangelical  counsels  of 
poverty  and  large  almsgiving.  There  is  much  in  the 
modern  Capitalist  state  which  cannot  be  made  to  square 
with  the  Catholic  spirit  of  justice  and  mercy,  the  sacred 
rights  of  property  are  loudly  invoked  by  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  the  least  infringement  of  them  by  the  starving 
poor  terribly  punished  by  laws  often  inhumanly  severe. 

But  who  is  there,  asks  Bagshave,  to  invoke  those 
sacred  rights  in  favour  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  property, 
the  hard  won  earnings  of  the  poor,  unless  it  be  the  Church 
of  God.^  Who  is  to  protect  their  interests  and  rights 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  rich  man.  “1 
hope  that  our  legislators  may  see  their  way  to  do  so 
before  it  is  too  late.” 

After  tracing  the  consequences  of  Catholic  moral 
theology  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Church, 
Bagshawe  contrasts  these  with  modern  conditions,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  modern  society  has  in  very 
many  cases  altogether  lost  the  conception  of  social 
justice. 

1  Edward  G.  Bagshawe,  ^^Mercy  and  Justice  to  the  POOR’’, 
London  1885. 
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With  Catholic  theologians  he  distinguishes  two  kindt 
of  justice;  (1)  General  justice,  (2)  Particular  justice. 

With  regard  to  general  or  legal  justice,  its  obligations 
are  very  much  overlooked  and  disregarded  both  by 
individuals  who  should  fulfil  them,  and  by  the  state 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them.  So  generally  are  they 
ignored  and  forgotten  that  very  often  the  fulfilment 
of  what  is  a  strict  duty  is  taken  credit  for  as  though 
it  were  an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  kindness;  and 
yet  Bagshave  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Billuart,  the 
old  canonist,  that  general  justice  is  a  more  excellent 
virtue  than  particular  justice,  because  its  object  (viz. 
the  common  good)  is  more  excellent  than  the  good  of 
individuals.  The  good  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been 
much  neglected  under  the  rule  of  Political  Economy, 
since  its  doctrines  have  brought  about  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  a  few  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  widely  spread  destitution  among  the  poor. 

The  strike  ought  not  to  remain  the  only  protection 
of  the  weak  in  their  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
strong.  Christianity  tells  us,  as  against  Political  Economy 
that  these  principles  of  unlimited  economic  freedom 
“are  untrue  and  are  only  the  selfish  pretences  of  money¬ 
makers;  that  the  poor  and  helpless  are  not  really  free 
in  their  contracts,  but  need  protection  against  the  extortion 
of  the  rich;  that  labour  has  its  rightful  remuneration, 
and  that  its  right  to  receive  it  should  be  protected  by 
the  community.”  ^ 

If  these  rights  be  denied,  wealth  will  continue  to 

'  Loco  citato  I7. 
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accumulate  and  poverty  to  increase.  Then  Bagshawe 
describes  the  indifference  of  the  State  to  serious  social 
evils.  “Unhappily  in  England  the  State,  goverhing 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  and  land  owning 
classes,  leaves  this  unjust  and  barbarous  power  almost 
uncontrolled.”  In  like  manner  he  attacks  the  industrial 
system,  the  miserable  condition  of  home  labour  the 
continual  raising  of  rents,  and  so  on.  “Some  of  these 
things  are  against  justice  in  every  sense;  they  are  all 
against  that  general  justice  which  seeks  the  well-being 
of  the  State  and  of  its  population.  It  is  then  the  duty 
of  individuals  to  abstain  from  such  practices,  and  of 
the  State  to  put  a  stop  to  them  by  legislation.” 

Bagshawe  does  not  write  in  a  merely  academic  strain  • 
he  means  to  influence  social  action.  He  appears  especially 
to  legislative  bodies  and  to  all  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  legislation.  Practical  proposals,  therefore 
follow  closely  on  his  theoretical  conclusions.  He  declares 
himself  against  the  private  Water  Companies  which 
are  able  to  rob  innumerable  families  of  the  poorest  class. 
He  also  advocates  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in 
different  trades  particulary  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
men,  those  employed  in  shops,  and  so  on.  He  demands 
State  inspection  of  workshops  which  are  often  in  a 
most  fetched  condition.  There  are  also  many  other 
abuses  which,  although  they  may  not  injure  the  strict 
right  of  any  individual,  and  therefore  do  not  necessitate 
any  restitution,  nevertheless  tend  to  the  injury  and 
ruin  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  these  the  state 
must  through  wise  legislation  limit  or  suppress. 
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After  an  exposition  of  his  views  with  regard  to  State 
intervention,  Bagshawe  names  a  number  of  concrete 
abuses  which  it  is  imperative  to  restrain. 

Among  them  are. 

(1)  Over-accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  do  not  want  it  for  their  own  use,  nor  cultivate  it 
themselves. 

(2)  Neglecting  to  cultivate  land,  or  leaving  it  in  a  low 
state  of  cultivation,  or  still  more,  letting  it  relapse  into 
waste  land. 

(Here  Bagshawe  is  evidently  thinkung  of  the  extensive 
game  preserves  of  the  English  aristocracy.) 

(3)  Neglecting  to  provide  proper  residences  for  those 

who  cultivate  it. 

(4)  Letting  houses  in  a  state  of  disrepair  not  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

(5)  Letting  them  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  without 
a  proper  water  supply. 

(6)  Letting  houses  or  lodgings  at  exorbitant  and 
unreasonable  rents. 

(7)  Arbitary  evictions,  except  for  non-payment  of  just 
and  reasonable  rents. 

(8)  Selfish  and  unreasonable  exclusion  of  the  public 
from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  sea-shore,  of  streams, 
and  of  waste  lands. 

(9)  Over-accumulation  of  business,  in  the  hands  of 
one  employer  or  company,  especially  when  it  is  carried 
on  with  borrowed  money.  No  one  ought  to  engross  and 
absorb  the  livelihood  of  all  smaller  tradesmen  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  to  surround  himself  with  innumerable 
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workmen,  all  wholly  depending  on  his  particular  good 

""  when  their 

state  of  dependence  is  aggravated  by  the  daily  probability 

of  his  bankruptcy  and  failure,  which  would  involve  them 
all  in  his  ruin. 

(10)  Unlimited  competition,  which  as  we  see  everywhere 
now,  leads  to  overproduction,  to  underselling,  to  manifold 
ishonesty,  to  a  selfish  strife  among  employers,  to  a 
mutually  ruinous  war  between  employers  and  employed 

Among  these  concrete  proposals  there  are  certainly 
many  which  give  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view 
However  it  is  not  our  task  here  to  discuss  them  from 
that  point  of  view;  our  main  purpose  is  to  decribe  the 
nature  and  growth  of  ideas.  We  are  concerned  here  to 
reproduce  Bagshawe’s  demands  and  to  show  on  what 
le  bas^  them.  It  is  certain,  he  says,  that  many  who 
agree  that  these  evil  practices  exist,  and  who  allow  that 
they  are  hard  and  selfish  will  not  allow  that  they  are 
mijust.  But  according  to  Bagshawe  and  to  Catholic 
ethics  expounded  by  him,  they  are  not  only  hard  and 
selfish  but  also  unjust.  They  are  all  opposed  to  general 

justice,  inasmuch  as  they  are  against  the  general  good 
of  the  community. 

Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  keep  in  check 
all  such  abuses  by  special  laws  or  by  wisely  calculated 
taxation.  As  an  example  of  the  carrying  out  of  such 
proposals,  Bagshawe  points  to  the  legislation  of  Australia, 
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which  by  energetic  action,  has  brought  about  an  extensive 
State  Socialism.  “The  principle  that  the  State  has  the 
duty  to  foster,  regulate  and  protect  the  industry  of  its 
subjects  and  to  defend  the  poor  from  being  ruined  by  the 
tyrannous  caprices  of  the  wealthy,  is  a  true  and  sound 
principle  of  Theology,  and  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  society.” 

The  sifgnificance  of  Bagshawe’s  teaching  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  once  more  emphasises  the' value  of  Catholic 
moral  teaching  and  deduces  from  it  what  should  be  the 
legislation  of  the  State  in  economic  and  social  questions. 
The  injustice  that  prevails  in  public  life  calls  not  for 
charity,  but  for  justice.  The  intervention  of  the  State 
on  behalf  of  the  weak  is  no  more  than  the  dutiful  fulfilment 
of  the  commands  of  justice.^ 

(3)  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  TENDENCIES  IN  THE 
HIGH  CHURCH  PARTY  AND  AMONG 
NONCONFORMISTS 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
new  Catholic  movement,  we  must  also  shew  how  it 
Influenced  religious  bodies  in  England  outside  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  describing  the  Oxford  Movement  we  stated 
that  far  from  being  confined  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  one  particular  current  of  thought,  it  was  the  expression, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  a  broad  and  comprenhensive 
movement  of  an  anti-individualistic  character.  It  had 
'  been  essentially  fostered  by  economic  conditions,  the 
outcome  of  the  excessive  individualism  which  for  centuries 

1  See  Lton  Gr6goire,  Autour  du  Catholicisme  social  121  f. 
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had  increasingly  prevailed  in  England:  but  the  movement 
itself  developed  ideas  and  principles  of  a  Catholic  nature, 
which  could  not  fail  to  leaven  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
future. 

Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
religious  teaching  and  tendencies  of  this  kind  which 
definitely  influenced  social  life,  or  it  would  perhaps 
have  long  ago  been  seen  that  Ward’s  view  concerning 
the  supreme  influence  of  dogmatic  theology  on  men’s 
business  and  external  interests  has  in  it  a  very  large 
amount  of  truth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  meet  a 
great  spiritual  revolution;  in  the  sphere  of  religion  the 
Oxford  movement  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  pro¬ 
found  religious  movement  in  England  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  A  closer  study  reveals  to  us  “the  new 
spirit  which  had  entered  man”,  through  which  “thought 
swung  round  from  individualist  views  in  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  and  a  utilitarian  outlook  on  the  world,  to  a  social 
conception  of  society  and  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
individual  in  it.”i  This  new  spirit  is  largely  the  product 
of  religious  and  ethical  conceptions,  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Somb3.rtj  So^idXisfYius  tiiid  so'^icilc  Jcnn.  190S,  p  175 

He  cannot  quite  account  for  this  new  spirit  so  he  seeks  other 
grounds  for  England’s  conversion  to  the  social  point  of  view. 
But  he  seems  to  me  to  show  a  great  insight  into  the  opportunist 
views  of  the  present  party-political  rulers,  and  also  into  the 
revolution  that  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes  in  the  parties 
themselves. 
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R.  W.  Church,  for  years  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  who  lived 
through  all  this  revolution,  said  at  the  end  of  his  life 
that  the  Oxford  men  were  the  salt  of  their  generation; 
to  whose  teaching  and  example  he  was  infinitely  indebted, 
and  not  only  he,  but  also  every  religious  society  in 
England.^ 

The  State  Church  was  largely  revolutionised.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  religious  controversy  which  we  generally 
have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  Tractarian  Movement, 
a  number  of  important  leaders  remained  with  Keble 
and  Pusey  in  the  Church  of  England  and  won  a  hearing 
for  their  ideas,  which  soon  obtained  the  widest  acceptance 
among  the  younger  clergy.  Not  only  did  Puseyism, 
which  grew  into  a  strong  movement  under  the  name 
of  Ritualism,  draw  nearer  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  whole  High  Church  party  became  permeated  with 
Catholic  ideas. 

“Newman”,  so  wrote  the  leading  Anglican  paper, 
“is  the  founder  of  the  English  Church  as  it  is  to-day.” 

Indeed  with  the  sanction  of  Church  dignitaries  the 
English  Church  Union  was  founded,  with  the  object 
of  striving  to  bring  about  reunion  between  the  English 
and  the  Roman  Churches.  After  its  first  President 
Mr.  Lindsay,  and  77  English  clergy  went  over  to  Rome, 

’  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Acton  on  3lst.  January  1891,  printed 
in  the  preface  to  R.  W.  Church’s  Oxford  Movement  VI. 

^  Blennerhasset,  Cardinal  Newman  122.  Manning  too,  in  his 
sermon  on  Cardinal  Newman  in  1890,  called  Newman  “the 
founder  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  it  exists  to-day”.  Goyau, 
Auiour  du  Catholicisme  social  111,  197. 
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Lord  Halifax  became  President,  und  in  1895  entered 
into  closer  negociations  with  the  Papal  See. 

These  broke  down  because  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Pope  to  investigate  the  Validity  of  Anglican 
Orders  decided  in  the  negative.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
Catholic  character  of  the  High  Church  party  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prescribed  prayers  for  reunion, 
and  that  Gladstone  published  a  paper  treating  of  its 
urgency.^ 

We  need  not  again  show  in  detail  how  this  approach 
to  Catholic  thinking  fostered  social  as  opposed  to 
individualist  conceptions,  for  the  moral  teaching  was 
the  same  in  essence  as  in  the  Catholic  Church;  but  the 
close  alliance  with  the  state  and  the  lack  of  a  free 
hierarchical  system  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  those 
views  to  take  effect  in  any  large  measure.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  founder  of  the  first  great  Christian  social  movement 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  in  sympathy  with  the  new' 
ideas  which  sprang  up  in  Oxford  in  his  undergraduate  days. 

Maurice  was  greatly  influenced  by  Tractarian  views, 
especially  by  Keble,  Newman  and  Harrison,  and  we 
can  surely  see  how  his  efforts  to  form  associations,  which 
had  such  excellent  results,  was  largely,  based  on  his 
Catholic  ethical  views.  His  gTeat  s^mipathy  wdth  the 
Oxford  movement  often  comes  out  in  his  letters  of  that 
period.2 

'  Thureaii  Dangin,  La  Renaissance  Caikolique  en  Angleterre, 
Paris  1899,  1906. 

*  Cf.  Frederick  Maurice,  “Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice’’, 
161-163,  166,  351.  London  1884. 
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Even  though  he  had  an  anti-papal  bias,  like  Manning, 
whom  he  considered  “the  completest  man”  he  had  ever 
met,^  yet  he  confessed  that  his  chief  anxiety  at  that 
time  was  to  restore  Catholicism  to  its  highest  forms. 
It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  as  is  often  said,2  that 
in  the  work  of  Maurice  and  his  adherents  we  record 
the  one  great  social  movement  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  evident  that  Catholic  views  played  their  part  in  the 
Christian  social  movement  with  which  the  personality 
of  Maurice  was  so  closely  bound  up. 

We  also  find  the  following  criticism  in  Woodworth’s 
description  of  Christian  socialism  in  England.^  “It  was 
unquestionably  true  that  the  Oxford  Movement  had 
touched  a  fundamental  truth  in  practical  morality .... 
It  is  these  phases  of  the  Oxford  Movement  (viz.  those 
which  emphasise  Catholic  ethics)  which  exert  most 
influence  on  the  Christian  Socialists  of  to-day“  and  these 
ideas  have  been  exercising  influence  from  the  days  of 
Maurice  till  the  present  moment;  for  “among  the  clergy 
who  are  active  in  social  work,  Maurice  is  the  recognized 
authority”.^ 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  present  day  social 
reformers  in  the  English  Church  should  bring  forward 
typically  Catholic  views  and  attempt  again  to  weave 

Cf.  Frederick  Maurice,  “'Life  of  Frederic!:  Denison  Maurice”, 
161—163,  166,  351.  London  l884. 

*  Ibidem  312. 

*  Arthur  Woodworth,  Christian  Socialism  in  England,  p,  82 
London  1903. 

*  Ibidem  41. 
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moral  conceptions  into  political  theory  and  practice. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  this  was  true,  for 
example,  of  Gladstone.^ 

We  also  find  Canon  Scott  Holland,  one  of  the  best 
known  social  reformers  among  the  Anglican  clergy, 
laying  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  Catholic  thought 
the  idea  of  the  Church  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  character 
of  the  social  sense.  In  the  church  alone,  he  says,  is  an 
ideal  realised,  corresponding  to  that  towards  which  men’s 
eyes  are  turning  in  the  secular  domain  —  namely  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  a  great  corporate  body  coextensive 
with  civilized  humanity  itself.^  How  close  is  the  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  Catholic  system  is  shewn  by  the  demand 
for  a  detailed  casuistry  of  the  ethics  of  ecomonics,  as 
understood  among  Anglicans.  Thus  Gore®  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  another  modern  Anglican  champion  of  social 
reform  wiites,  “The  Church  at  large  and  each  national 
or  local  church  is  to  be  a  society  binding  and  loosing 
in  the  name  of  Christ:  that  is  —  so  far  as  moral  conditions 
are  concerned  —  adapting  Christ’s  moral  teaching  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  age  and  place;  declaring  this 
to  be  lawful  and  that  to  be  unlawful:  and  applying  these 
abstract  principles  to  individuals  in  moral  discipline”. 
That  is  a  view  which  was  current  in  the  Middle- Ages; 
its  purport  is  realized  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  confessional. 

*  Cf.  Morley  Gladstone  II.  pp.  46  and  104. 

*  Taylor  op.  cit.  p.  14. 

^  In  the  Economic  Review  1892  II  146,  Bishop  Gore  is  President 
of  the  Christian  Soda)  Union. 


The  revolution  of  ideas  in  the  State  Church  no  longer 
surprises  us;  for  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  High  Churchmen  as  a  Catholic  body  without  the 
Papacy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  more  remarkable  that 
the  nonconfonnist  bodies  have  also  been  deeply  impressed 
by  these  ideas. 

Till  quite  lately  people  fi.xed  on  Dissent  as  the  standing 
example  of  Protestantism  in  England ;  it  sharply  emphasized 
the  truth  that  thought  was  individualistic,  and  the  spirit 
of  Liberalism  in  economics  was,  with  justice,  largely 
traced  to  it.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case  nowadays, 
we  learn  ^  that  in  Dissenting  circles  to-day  stress  is  laid 
on  social  points  of  view,  and  individualism  has  to  a  large 
extent  disappeared. 

Tins  is  more  significant  in  England,  where  religion 
has  more  influence  on  public  action  than  in  other  countries; 
and  if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  the  revolution  in  English  Liberalism  from 
individualism  to  socialism,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
analogous  revolution  in  the  Nonconformist  religious 
bodies,  which  form  even  now  the  basis  of  the  Liberal 
party.  After  what  has  gone  before  it  can  no  longer  seem 
remarkable  that  a  conversion  from  Protestant  to  Catholic 
views  in  the  great  Dissenting  sects  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conversion  from  individualism  to  socialism.  Of 
course  we  are  not  speaking  of  socialism  in  the  party  sense. 

We  must  pass  over  many  similar  expressions  of  Non¬ 
conformist  Labour  leaders  which  are  found  especially 


'  Levy  123. 
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in  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  Christian  Socialist 
members  of  Parliament  belonging  to  the  Labour  party, 
during  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  Labour  Weekd 
This  conversion  is  most  clearly  shewn  in  the  new  Free 
Church  Federation.  Its  character  is  thus  given  by  one 
of  its  founders,  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  a  social  worker.2 
The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Free  Church 
Federation  “differs  essentially  from  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  inasmuch  as  its  unit  is  not  an  individual  private 
Christian,  but  a  definitely  organized  and  visible  Church. 
The  essential  doctrine  of  the  movement  is  a  particular 
doctrine  of  Churchmanship  which,  as  explained  in  the 
catechism,  regards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sole 
and  Divine  Head  of  each  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world”. 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  modern 
English  Life  since  1850,  the  time  when  Catholicism 
came  into  closer  contact  with  that  life,  is  a  marked 
disappearance  of  individualism  and  an  unmistakably 
strong  growth  in  the  direction  of  organization  and 
collectivism.  It  is  just  in  the  English  Nonconformist 
bodies  that  we  observe  this.® 

The  New  Free  Church  Catechism  is  the  best  guide 


’  Christ  and  Labour.  By  Eleven  Members  of  Parliament,  London 
1911,  and  Labour  and  Religion  by  Ten  Labour  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  London  191 0. 

^  In  his  article  "Free  Church  Federation”  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

®  See  Vincent  McNaab  O.  P.  “The  Future  of  the  Free  Churches”, 
in  the  Dublin  Review  April  1907,  pp.  254  ff. 
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to  official  views  in  Nonconformist  circles.  This  Catechism 
is  the  expression  of  the  teaching  that  obtains  in  the 
following  Churches  associated  in  the  Free  Church 
Federation. 

(1)  Congregation  alists  (represented  on  the  Catechism 
committee  by  C.  A.  Berry  D.  D.  and  K.  Guinness  Rogers 

D.  D.). 

(2)  Wesleyan  Methodists  (J.  A.  Beet  D.  D.  and  H. 
Price  Hughes  M.  A.). 

(3)  Baptists  (J.  Clifford  D.  D.). 

(4)  Primitive  Methodists. 

(5)  Presbyterians  (J.  Monro  Gibson  D.  D.). 

(6)  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

(7)  Bible  Christians. 

(8)  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 

In  this  Catechism  we  find  much  which  is  purely  Catholic 
teaching,  as  the  sects  now  look  on  themselves  as  branches 
of  the  great  Catholic  Church. 

At  present  the  above-named  Churches  include  over 
80  million  believers  in  the  whole  world.^ 

We  must  note  that  the  two  religious  societies  which 
have  hitherto  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  individualism, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Unitarians  (who  claimed 
.Milton  as  one  of  themselves),  were  absent  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Federation.  The  Friends  entered 
it  only  a  few  years  ago.  Its  essence  is  partly  defined  ^ 
as  “a  voluntary  union  of  British  Nonconformist  Churches 

*  See  article  “Free  Church  Federation”  in  the  Encyclop.  Brit. 
11  Ed.  1910-1911. 

*  Ibidem. 
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for  co-operation  in  religious,  social, ^  and  political 
work”. 

This  revolution  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  active 
influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  for  its  two  most 
zealous  promoters,  Hughes  and  Berry,  were  friends 
of  Manning  and  Gladstone.  An  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Federation  was  given  by  Percy  W.  Bunting  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1904.* 

“The  historical  reasons  which  had  split  the  Protestant 
bodies,  outside  the  Church  of  England,  into  so  many 
sects,  had  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  exist.  During 
the  last  half  century  new  aspects  of  Christian  teaching 
had  so  overwhelmingly  thrust  the  broad  belief  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  into  the  foreground  as  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  many  points  which  had  in  the  past  been 
the  occasion  of  bitter  controversies. 

A  deeper  study  of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  (this  had  been  the  impelling  force 
in  the  Oxford  Movement)  had  shown  the  uncertainty 
of  dogmatic  views  depending  on  this  or  that  method 
of  comprehension  in  the  Church. 

The  growth  and  arrogance  of  scientific  scepticism  drove 
believers  back  to  the  foundations  of  their  belief.” 

This  return  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  creed, 
and  especially  the  tendency  to  revert  to  primitive 

*  The  Federation  as  its  own  “Social  Questions  Committee”. 

Percy  W.  Bunting,  The  National  Free  Church  Council  being 
an  introduction  to  the  Ofjicial  Handbook  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
of  the  National  Free  Church  Council,  pp.  y  ff.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
1904. 
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Christianity,  had  already  guided  the  Oxford  Movement 
towards  Catholic  ideas.  It  could  not  fail  to  bring  under 
the  influence  of  a  markedly  socializing  period  of 
Christianity  those  Christian  bodies  which  had  originated 
in  the  effort  to  secure  individual  freedom.  And  since 
we  find  in  the  history  of  religion  in  general  that  men 
are  led  along  somewhat  similar  paths  towards  Catholicism 
and  social  conceptions,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Christian  social  tendencies  in  Protestantism  repro¬ 
duced  there  almost  universally  similar  Catholic  movements 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  specifically  Catholic  aim.^ 

1  This  is  also  asserted  by  the  Anglican  social  reformer,  Mr. 
Kaufmann  in  Christian  Socialism  (Introduction)  London  1888. 
See,  too,  his  article  “Social  Conservative  Tendencies”,  in  the 
Handbook  of  Political  Economy. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND 
AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

(x)  ITS  PROGRAMME 

It  is  only  since  the  days  of  Manning  that  we  can  point 
to  the  existence  of  any  widespread  Catholic  Movement 
towards  social  reform.  There  has  been  during  these 
years  a  persistent  effort  to  formulate  a  complete  science 
of  Economics  which  should  be  Catholic  in  character; 
and  it  was  a  convert,  and  disciple  of  Newman  and  Faber, 
namely  Charles  S.  Devas,  who  brought  out  a  text-book 
of  Political  Economy  written  from  the  Catholic  stand¬ 
point.^  We  need  not  discuss  his  leading  ideas  and 
principles  since  they  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Manning  and  Bagshawe;  we  need  only  enumerate  shortly 
the  demands  of  Catholic  social  reformers  and  their 
various  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  Catholic  social  reformers  maintain 
that  their  theory  and  practice  have  two  aspects:  the 

*  Charles  S.  Devans  Political  Economy.  London  1911.  An¬ 
other  work  of  his  which  places  social  questions  in  their  due 
setting  in  a  Catholic  view  of  life  is  The  Key  to  the  IVorld’s  Progfesx 
see  especially  Part  11  Cap.  1  —  5.  London  1908. 
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one  moral,  the  other  economic.  The  first  of  these  needs 
special  emphasis,  since  false  principles,  opposed  to 
Catholic  teaching,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  miodern  society.  We  may  mention  ^ 
the  setting  up  of  wealth,  power  and  personal  ambition 
as  the  end  of  life,  and  above  all  the  denial  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  eternal  purpose  of  human  existence. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  naturally  exists  even 
in  these  clays  the  same  conception  of  life  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  brought  ascetical  and  other-world  beliefs 
to  bear  on  all  economic  questions.  We  must  have  Catholic 
principles  of  social  reform  to-day,  for  the  very  reason 
that  moral  problemis  are  involved  which,  for  the  Catholic 
can  be  solved  only  according  to  Catholic  ethics.  Thus, 
for  instance,  D.  Mooney  sees,^  in  the  embittered  conflicts 
of  Trade  Unions,  which  were  a  revolt  against  individualist 
teaching,  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  working  men 
of  England  for  the  old  right  of  association  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  Catholic  times. 

Before  going  more  fully  into  the  theories  and  demands 
of  Catholic  social  reformers,  we  shall  find  it  useful  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  summary  given  by  a  leading 
authority.  Mgr.  Parkinson,  President  of  the  English  Catho¬ 
lic  Social  Guild,  in  his  book  A  Primer  of  Social  Science?' 


^  Mooney,  Catholic  Principles  of  Social  Reform,  p.  2.  *  Ibid.  S. 

®  /I  Primer  of  Social  Science,  by  Henry  Parkinson  D.  D.  Ph. 
I>.  London  1913.  It  is  a  well  written  book,  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint,  closely  following  the  Rerum  Novarum.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  guide  in  social  matters  for  English  Catholics.  In  spite  of 
much  compression  it  is  very  clear. 
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He  says  (page  16):  “Just  as  the  Conservative ^  holds 
that  the  existing  economic  condition  is  essentially  good, 
so  the  Catholic  Social  Reformer  considers  it  to  be  bad, 
not  indeed  in  its  essential  principles  (like  the  Socialist) 
but  on  account  of  its  deep-rooted  and  widespread  abuses. 

He  desires  therefore  to  readjust  it  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  natural  law  and  the  teachings 
of  Christianity. 

Therefore  he  holds: 

(1 )  The  function  of  the  state  is  not  only  the  protection  of 
strict  rights,  but  also  the  promotion  of  the  public 
prosperity. 

(2)  The  lines  of  social  reform  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  evils  of  the  time  are  seen  to  be  chiefly  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral. 

(b)  So  the  Catholic  reformer  regards  the  existing 
social  order  as  wrong,  based  as  it  is  on  excessive 
individualism  and  unrestricted  competition. 

(c)  He  considers  the  present  social  order  to  be  ill- 
arranged  by  reason  of  the  absolute  theoretical  equality 
of  conditions  and  the  actual  absence  of  “property” 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Community  (the 
proletariat),  and  he  desires  a  return  towards  the 
ancient  organic  structure  of  society;  family,  county 
or  district,  and  classes. 

Editor's  Note.  The  terms  “Conservative”  and  “Social  Reformer” 
here  refer  not  to  actual  schools  of  social  thought  but  to  two  main 
categories  to  which  the  various  Catholic  social  schools  may 
conveniently  be  reduced.  See  Antoine  Economiec  Sociale,  where 
the  terms  are  employed,  with  due  qualifications,  to  denote  the 
two  main  tendencies  of  Catholic  social  science  in  France. 
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(d)  Against  excessive  individualism  and  unlimited 
competition  he  advocates  a  legislative  constitution 
of  labour  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  workman  when 
he  is  weak  and  of  guiding  him  when  he  is  strong. 

(e)  As  remedies  for  all  social  evils  he  appeals  (1) 
to  the  action  of  the  Church  and  of  justice  and  Christian 
charity  (11);  to  moderate  and  progressive  legislation 
(HI);  to  cooperate  initiative. 

(3)  As  practical  measures  he  invokes  the  following: 

(a)  The  formation  of  Associations  or  Trade  Unions. 

(b)  The  restriction  of  financial  gambling. 

(c)  The  granting  of  a  living  wage. 

(d)  The  fixing  of  a  “Maximum”  day’s  work,  the 
“normal"  day  to  be  determined  by  the  association 
or  trade  union  of  workers. 

(e)  The  promotion  of  obligatory  insurance,  the 
regulation  of  women’s  work,  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour,  protection  against  distraint,  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  and  profit-sharing  enterprises. 

After  this  general  statement  of  principles  the  programme 
is  unfolded  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  individual  and 
going  on  to  the  Community.  The  primary  rights  which 
the  Catholic  Church  claims  for  the  individual  are  expressed 
by  Professor  Ryan  as  follows: 

(1)  The  right  to  live;^  (2)  the  right  to  found  a  family; 
(3)  the  right  to  freedom  to  pursue  the  proper  ends  of 
life  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  outside  authority. 
(There  must  also  be  no  compulsory  labour.)  These  rights, 
he  says,  are  necessary  means  to  right  and  reasonable  living. 

^  J.  A.  Ryan,  A  Living  Wage,  p.  48. 
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They  are  essential  to  the  welfare,  of  a  human  being, 
a  person. 

The  first  two  rights  seem  to  him  to  include  the  right 
to  property  and  to  constitute  a  right  to  the  maintenance 
of  life. 

The  rights  of  the  family,  which  as  we  have  seen,  take 
an  important  place  in  Catholic  sociology,  are  made 
very  prominent  by  modern  English  social  refonners. 
The  authority  of  the  state  does  not  extend  to  the  family, 
and  state  action  is  legitimate  only  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  required  to  check  the  evils  threatening  family  life. 

In  no  case  may  the  authority  of  the  state  replace 
parental  authority.  The  concept  of  the  state  in  the 
minds  of  Catholic  social  reformers  stand  in  sharp  contact 
to  that  of  the  old  English  Liberals.  To  them  the  state 
was  a  kind  of  policeman  to  keep  order  in  the  free  play 
of  human  activity.  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  grant 
to  the  state  the  right  and  duty  to  intervene  when  anything 
is  out  of  order  in  the  economic  machinery  so  that  the 
Community  is  suffering  injury.  “The  Catholic  sociologist 
is  a  state  interventionist.”  ^ 

Modern  social  reformers  hold  that  in  the  relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  the  employer  and  the 
workman  stand  upon  a  basis  of  equality,  not  in  positions 
of  superiority  and  inferiority.  This  appears  particularly 
in  questions  of  rates  of  wages.  In  order  that  a  wage 
contract  shall  be  morally  lawful,  that  is  a  just  contract, 
it  must  fulfil  these  three  conditions.^ 


*  Mooney,  p.  14.  *  Ibidem  p.  22. 
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(1)  It  must  be  entered  into  without  any  compulsion, 
either  physical  or  moral. 

(2)  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
contract, 

(3)  and  in  circumstances  that  leave  the  parties  free 
to  engage  in  the  obligations  that  the  contract  imposes. 

Catholic  refonners  demand  that  the  Minimum  wage 
shall  be  “the  living  wage”,  i.  e.  sufficient  to  support 
a  normal  family  in  frugal  comfort  and  decency.  Therefore 
even  though  he  may  be  able  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  on  less  than  the  standard  wage,  yet  he  ought 
not  to  accept  less,  for  such  action  on  his  part  tends  to 
injure  others  who  cannot  live  on  the  wages  that  he  finds 
sufficient. 

Modern  English  Catholics  deal  with  the  social  problem 
in  a  characteristic  manner.  Since  the  whole  social  question, 
says  Mooney,  is  one  of  unmerited  poverty,  we  must 
seek,  for  its  solution,  some  method  of  preventing  that 
poverty.^  “Prevention  is  the  first  necessity;  if  that  fails 
we  can  then  relieve  it.”  In  this  we  meet  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Bagshawe,  since  prevention  is  looked  upon 
as  the  work  of  Justice,  and  relief  as  the  work  of  charity. 

No  doubt  both  will  always  be  necessary,  but  charity 


1  Mooney  is  chiefly  quoted  here  because  his  Catholic  Principles 
of  Social  Reform,  one  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  pamphlets 
published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  seems  as  it  might  form 
a  kind  of  social  Catechism  for  English  Catholics.  In  its  chapter 
also  special  reference  is  made  to  Mgr.  Parkinson’s  A  Primer  of 
Social  Science,  which  appeared  only  when  this  work  was  nearly 
completed. 
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should  not  be  called  into  action  till  justice  has  had  its 
rightful  activity. 

Poverty  that  is  preventible  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads: 

(1)  Poverty  from  unemployment  or  ill-paid  work. 

(2)  Poverty  from  sickness  and  infirmity. 

(3)  Poverty  from  old  age. 

(4)  Poverty  that  results  from  the  loss  of  a  bread¬ 
winner. 

These  evils  have  arisen; 

(1)  Through  a  neglect  of  the  moral  basis  of  social 
relations. 

(2)  Through  individualism,  unchecked,  expressing  itself 
(a)  in  competition,  (b)  in  unnatural  supremacy  of  capital 
over  labour. 

(3)  Through  the  failure  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  weak,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  undue 
advantage  given  to  the  strong. 

Catholic  Social  Reform  aims  at  counteracting  these 
three  evils.  Accordingly  Catholic  sociologists  seek  to 
secure: 

(1)  A  proper  acknowledgement  of  the  moral  law  and 
submission  to  its  teachings  as  expressed  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  alone  teaches  with  authority. 

(3)  A  just  and  well  regulated  State  intervention  to 
supress  evils  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  workers 
who  form  the  great  majority  in  the  State. 

To  secure  these  aims  we  need  a  moral  revolution  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  between  morality  and 
business. 
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The  task  of  effecting  such  a  revolution  falls  primarily 
on  the  Church  as  a  teaching  authority.  But  the  task 
falls  also  upon  every  Catholic  nay,  upon  every  Christian, 
for  without  the  co-operation  of  individuals  and  Statesmen 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  desired  end. 

Their  opposition  to  individualism  does  not  lead 
Catholic  Social  reformers  to  advocate  an  extreme  State 
Socialism  “which  would  strangle  ail  initiative”.  The 
path  of  progress  lies  midway  between  two  extremes, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  industrial  organizations.^ 

This  idea  includes  a  great  system  of  Trade  Unions, 
bodies  which  are  destined  to  play  a  far  more  important 
part  in  the  future  then  they  do  even  at  present.  “The 
Catholic  Social  Reformers  all  advocate  obligatory  asso¬ 
ciation”,  and  indeed  the  association  of  workmen  and 
employers,  much  as  Manning  did  at  the  time  of  the  Dock 
Strike  in  1899- 

Such  great  associations  governed  by  delegates  from 
workers,  managers  and  employers  would  form  a  kind 
of  economic  Parliament 

They  would  regulate  all  the  details  of  production; 
wages,  hours  of  work,  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 
Catholic  social  reformers  realize  that  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  such  associations  can  immediately  be  formed. 
But  they  represent  the  end  to  aim  at.  The  first  step 
to  take  is  to  compulsory  organization  of  workers  in  Trade 
Unions  and  the  compulsory  association  of  masters  in 
Employers  Unions. 

1  In  this  connection  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  ideal 
of  the  Guilds  as  essentially  akin  to  this. 
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Delegates  from  both  these  bodies  should  meet  in 
conference  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  workmen  will  secure  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  concern  they  work  for.  From  the 
importance  of  the  family  in  the  social  organization  it 
is  evident  that  we  should  further  all  endeavours  to  make 
a  self-supporting  family-life  possible.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  Catholic  social  reformer  Belloc^  advocates 
the  ownership  of  land  and  capital  distributed  over  the 
whole  body  of  workers.  Such  a  proposal  implies  a  system 
of  co-operative  production. 

With  the  development  of  such  a  system  of  professional 
and  trade  organizations  the  Catholic  school  advocates 
a  system  of  industrial  representation  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  State,  especially  as  at  present  reforms  must 
come  through  Parliament. 

The  following  programme  sets  forth  some  general  pro¬ 
posals  of  reform  which  the  Catholic  Social  School  would 
like  to  see  brought  into  Parliament  and  embodied  in  laws: 

(t)  The  regulation  of  limited  liability  companies. 
Many  evils  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  these 
companies,  where  the  owners  of  the  capital  are  completely 
dissociated  from  the  productive  work  of  the  company, 
where  there  cannot  be  that  intimate  and  human  relation 
that  ought  to  exist  between  an  employer  and  his  workers. 
The  responsibility  which  rests  on  property,  in  shares 
as  much  as  in  land,  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  limited  liability 
company,  and  the  interests  of  labour,  the  human  element 

*  Belloc,  Examination  of  Socialism  (1).  C.  T.  S. 
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in  production,  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  capital,  the  non-human  element:  a  reversal  of  nature 
against  which  Christianity  protests.^ 

The  organization  and  working  of  such  companies 
need  regulating  so  as  to  ensure  that  shareholders  shall 
not  be  considered  to  the  exclusion  of  the  workers  who 
make  those  shares  profitable. 

(2)  Catholic  social  reformers  all  advocate  the  minimum 
wage.  They  consider  that  the  State  should  determine 
the  normal  minimum  wage  below  which  no  industry 
shall  be  carried  on,  but  they  would  leave  to  the  industrial 
organizations  the  task  of  determining  the  minimum 
wage  for  each  trade. 

(3)  They  demand  a  maximum  working-day,  to  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  minimum  wage: 
that  is  a  normal  maximum,  with  a  special  maximum 
for  each  trade.  All-night  work  for  women  and  children 
should  be  abolished,  and  night  work  for  men  should 
be  reduced  to  the  necessary  minimum.  They  (the  Catholic 
Social  Reformers)  would  forbid  as  far  as  possible  all 
Sunday  labour. 

(4)  Insurance  against  accidents,  sickness,  unemployment 
and  old  age  should  be  made  universal  and  obligatory.^ 

^  In  this  I  refer  to  Mooney,  28  ff. 

^  As  this  demand  was  largely  satisfied  when  Lloyd  George’s 
Insurance  Act  was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1912.  The  Westminster 
Catholic  Insurance  Company  was  founded  almost  immediately 
afterwards  in  London  for  Catholics  who  came  under  the  act. 

Editor’s  Note.  Many  othej"  Catholic  Societies  are  in  existence, 
notably  the  National  Catholic  Thrift  Society. 
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The  cost  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  old  age,  should  be  distributed  between  the 
employer,  the  worker,  and  the  State,  but  the  ma¬ 
nagement  or  the  Insurance  funds  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  organizations,  with  State  supervision 
if  necessary. 

Insurance  against  the  accidents  of  work  should  be, 
as  it  is  in  England,  at  the  charge  of  the  employer. 

(5)  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  proper  housing 
of  workers. 

(6)  Catholic  Social  Reformers  propose  the  establishment 
of  land  banks  and  credit  banks,  as  a  help  to  the  less 
wealthy  agriculturists,  and  as  a  safe-guard  against  the 
concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  too  few  people. 
All  these  proposals,  Mooney  asserts,  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  State;  but  they  cannot  produce  a  lasting  reform 
unless  we  find  those  principles  at  work  in  the  State  which 
are  the  outcome  of  Catholic  ethics. 

For  the  English  Social  Reformers  Catholicism  and 
Christian  democracy  go  hand  in  hand;  Social  Reform 
to  a  very  large  extent  follows  as  a  consequence  of  Catholic 
doctrine. 

The  aims  of  the  Catholic  Social  Reformers  were  expressed 
in  characteristic  words  by  one  of  the  leaders.  Abbot 
Gasquet,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Catholic  Conference 
t  Nottingham,  1898,  “I  suppose  we  may  all  of  us  claim 
lO  be  socialists  of  some  kind  of  type”.^ 


Gasquet,  Christian  Democracy  in  P  re- Reformation  Times 
P.  1.  London  1911. 
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(2)  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

In  England,  as  in  almost  all  countries,  the  social  work 
of  Catholics  has  been  very  closely  bound  up  with  the 
Church  and  the  Clergy.  -  Church  organization  largely 
corresponds  to  social  organization. 

A  wide  net  of  Catholic  associations  is  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  grouped  according  to  dioceses  and 
parishes.  Social  activities  are  visited  by  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  religion. 

The  majority  of  the  associations  of  this  kind  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  in  Gennany.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  them  over  without  further  notice. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  deal  with  a  number 
of  those  organizations  which  seem  typical  products  of 
Catholic  Social  Reform  in  England,  and  possess  distinctive 
features ;  we  shall  therefore  omit  many  associations  which 
display  great  social  activity,  such  as  the  society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francts- 

Among  the  associations  of  a  general  nature  we  must 
specially  mention  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  It  has 
a  specially  important  part  to  play  in  the  exposition 
of  Catholic  ideas  of  Social  Reform,  though  its  chief  aim 
is  to  make  known  the  authoritive  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  all  spheres  of  thought,  and  its  place  in  all  the  problems 
of  life.  To  this  end  it  issues  every  year  a  large  number 
of  publications  of  every  kind,  from  elaborate  and  scientific 
works  on  apologetics.  Church  History,  economic  and 
social  questions,  down  to  the  small  and  widely-read 
penny  pamphlets  and  papers  of  every  kind. 
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The  Catholic  Social  Guild 


It  was  Manning  who  brought  the  English  Catholics 
out  of  the  catacombs.  But  years  of  strenuous  labour 
were  needed  before  the  work  of  organization  was  complete. 
It  was  long  before  those  who  had  lived  in  the  catacombs, 
excluded  from  modern  English  life  in  its  fullest  sense 
and  from  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  could  become 
a  significant  factor  in  that  English  life,  and  influence 
national  thought  in  accordance  with  their  own  principles. 
But  to-day  Catholics  stand  within  the  public  life  of  the 
State.  They  are  able  to  wield  power  to  good  effect.  The 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  London  in  the  year  I890  was 
a  striking  expression  of  this  power;  it  was  a  unique  picture 
of  pre- Reformation  times  in  England. 

A  large  number  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  laity  in 
England  saw  that  now  was  the  time  to  profit  by  the 
solid  work  of  the  last  fifty  years,  to  face  the  great  problems 
of  the  time  and  to  enter  the  field  of  social  conflicts,  armed 
with  their  Catholic  principles. 

Many  societies  had  long  been  doing  social  work  but 
the  need  was  felt  of  one  which  should  be  the  centre  in 
this  new  social  struggle,  a  storehouse  of  social  theory 
and  practice,  w'hich  should  take  the  initiative  in  all  social 
action.  The  following  reasons  suggested  the  formation 
of  such  a  society.’- 

(1)  In  the  first  place  there  were  already  a  number 
of  Catholic  experts  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 

'  See  the  penny  pamphlet.  The  Catholic  Social,  Guild.  London 

1913. 
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men  atiQ  women  of  deep  knowledge  and  wide  experience. 
Some  means  were  required  for  bringing  them  into  touch 
with  one  another  and  enabling  them  to  study  in  concert, 
and  use  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

(2)  An  increasing  number  of  Catholics  were  taking 
up  social  study  and  were  lamenting  the  lack  both  of 
suitable  literature  and  of  guidance. 

(3)  Social  theories  hostile  to  Catholic  interests  were 
being  systematically  propagated  and  had  to  be  met 
by  counter-organization. 

(4)  The  amount  of  destitution  in  the  Catholic  body 
called  for  a  special  effort  to  organize  wise  methods  for 
relief,  especially  as  this  destitution  was  seen  to  be  a 
potent  cause  of  “leakage”  from  the  Faith. 

Such  considerations  as  these  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  in  September  1909-  It  aimed 
at  doing  for  England  what  the  Volksverein  does  for 
Germany.  Among  the  founders  were  Mgr  Parkinson, 
Rector  of  Oscott  College,  the  officers  of  the  existing 
Social  Unions,  and  a  number  of  well-know  leaders 
in -social  work,  such  as  Fr  Michael  Maher  S.  J.,  Fr  Charles 
Plater  S.  J.,  Dr  Mooney,  Mr  B.  Devas,  a  son  of  the 
Catholic  economist,  and  Mrs  Crawford.  From  the  outset, 
the  new  Guild  had  the  support  of  the  clergy;  Cardinal 
Bourne  and  the  Bishop  of  Salford  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  new  foundation. 

How  necessary  these  new  efforts  were,  appears  in  a 
letter  from  a  Catholic  working-man: 

“I  welcome,  as  I  feel  many  Catholic  working-men  will  welcome 
this  scheme  of  stimulating  Catholic  interest  in  social  reform.  The 
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average  worker  goes  to  Church  on  Sundays  and  does  what  he 
considers  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  him.  The  idea 
that  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  can  be  applied  to  his  everyday 
life  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  1  know  it  from  experience  that  Catholic 
working-men  become  easy  converts  to  the  socialist  creed,  and 
invariably  end  by  leaving  the  Church  altogether.  This  absorbing 
topic  is  discussed  at  our  Trade  Union  meetings  and  in  our  workshops, 
and  we  have  it  thrust  upon  us  at  every  street  corner.  In  order 
to  combat  this,  we  must  have  an  effective  alternative  policy  . . . 
We  gladly  welcome  a  proper  system  of  concentrated  study  in 
these  matters.” 

And  not  only  workmen  but  also  Clergy  and  laity  of 
all  ranks  and  parties  watched  with  keen  expectations 
the  heated  economic  and  social  struggles.  The  task 
of  the  new  society  was,  in  its  own  words  “to  foster  concerted 
study  and  to  make  its  results  accessible  to  the  public, 
to  train  experts  and  employ  them  in  popular  social 
education”. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Guild,  therefore,  was  to  supply 
the  lack  of  Catholic  social  literature  of  a  popular  kind 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  Political  Economy.  In  this 
matter  the  Guild  has  had  incontestable  success.  Regularly 
every  year  there  appears  The  Catholic  Social  Year  Book, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  various 
Catholic  social  organizations  during  the  year,  short 
papers  by  social  leaders  on  questions  of  the  day,  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  work  of  the  most  important  non- 
Catholic  societies,  and  a  social  bibliography  giving  brief 
accounts  of  the  literature  that  has  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 
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There  is  also  a  sketch  of  Catholic  social  action  on  the 
continent,  including  an  article  in  the  Volksverein  or 
Popular  Union  of  Catholic  Germany,  which  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  newly-fonned  Guild 
and  by  its  example  spurs  England  on  to  energetic 
action. 

The  penny  pamphlets  have  proved  an  effective  way 
of  reaching  the  masses.  They  are  to  be.  found  everyv’^here 
and  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  Church  door  on  Sunday. 
They  are  ably  written  and  treat  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  day.  The  authors  are  experts  on  Socialism,  Industrial¬ 
ism,  the  wages  problem,  housing,  economics  and  ethics. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  a  short  time.  Thousands  of  leaflets  on  social 
questions  have  also  been  distributed  at  working  men’s 
meetings.  The  little  sixpenny  volumes  entitled  Catholic 
Studies  in  Social  Reform  deserve  careful  study.  They 
have  won  approval  even  in  non-Catholic  circles;  as  has 
been  said  by  Progress  they  have  “broken  the  crust  of 
a  hide-bound  Political  Economy”.  The  treatment  of 
the  question  of  the  Living  Wage  is  singled  out  for  special 
notice.  We  cannot  of  course  do  justice  to  the  remaining 
Guild  literature,  we  can  only  draw  attention  to  the 
invaluable  work  on  Political  Economy  by  C.  S.  Devas, 
copies  of  which  are  sold  to  members  of  the  Guild  at 
2/9  each. 

A  quarterly  Bulletin  appears,  which  aims  at  keeping 
members  of  the  Guild  in  touch  with  all  public  questions 
and  the  life  of  the  Guild.  The  Annual  General  Meeting 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Catholic  Congress. 
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It  has  grown  each  year  so  much  so  that  at  the  Norwich 
Congress  in  1912  the  Bishop  of  Salford  was  able  to  single 
it  out  as  the  record  meeting  of  the  Congress.  The  presence 
of  the  following  leaders  in  the  social  world  shows  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  Guild  after  its  three  years 
of  existence;  Cardinal  Bourne,  the  Bishops  of  Salford 
and  Portsmouth,  Mgr.  Benson,  the  convert  son  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Fr.  Herbert  Vaughan,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  and 
others.  Cardinal  Bourne  spoke  at  length,  approving 
the  aims  of  the  Guild.  The  last  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  on  July  1913  at  Plymouth,  and  afforded  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  future  developement  of  the  Guild. 

We  shall  now  describe  shortly  the  activities  of  the 
Guild.  Its  Central  work  is  carried  on  in  London.  Until 
recently  the  Guild  having  only  small  means  at  its  disposal) 
the  secretarial  work  was  carried  on  in  the  private  house 
of  a  member,  most  of  the  offices  then  as  now  being 
honorary.  But  rapid  development  followed,  and  to¬ 
day  the  Guild  has  its  Central  office  at  1  Victioria  St. 
Westminster.  Its  comprehensive  Lending  Library  is 
lodged  in  the  same  building,  as  are  also  the  Book  Boxes, 
arranged  according  to  subject  matter,  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  Guild  or  to  other  social 
organisations  at  request.  If  a  particular  Study  Club 
is  studying  for  instance,  industrial  History  in  its  winter 
course,  it  receives  a  comprehensive  library  of  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject.  There  are  corresponding  boxes 
for  other  subjects,  such  as  the  poor-Law,  Catholic  social 
theory  and  so  on. 
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The  Central  Office  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  extent 
a  bureau  of  social  information  and  Catholic  statistics., 
Answers  are  also  provided  by  the  Guild  every  week  to 
numerous  questions  in  a  Column  of  the  Catholic  Times. 

The  New  Study  Scheme  promises  to  be  very  succesful. 
It  was  founded  in  IQTI,  and  it  endeavours  to  spread 
a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  social  problems. 
Preliminary  courses  of  study  were  drawn  up  in  three 
subjects:  (a)  Economic  Theory,  (b)  Social  and  Industrial 
History,  (c)  some  Social  Problems  of  the  day. 

These  courses  present  an  altogether  new  system  of 
study,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value;  a  board 
of  Examiners,  consisting  of  a  number  of  experts,  have 
mapped  out  courses  of  study,  both  for  an  Elementary 
Course,  which  is  followed  by  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
and  for  an  Advanced  Course.  The  study  is  carried  on  either 
in  one  of  the  many  Study  Clubs  or  by  students  in  private. 

The  system  of  Book  Boxes  is  of  course  a  very  great 
assistance  to  the  students.  The  first  courses  were  followed 
by  about  400  students.  Any  student  who  has  received 
a  Pass  in  the  Elementary  Course  in  any  subject  may 
enter  for  the  Advanced  Course  in  that  subject,  in  which 
naturally  the  standard  is  higher.  Every  summer  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  for  a  General 
Examination;  if  he  obtains  a  certificate  for  all  three 
courses,  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  he  receives  a  Diploma,  which 
guarantees  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  Social 
Science.  Until  it  is  possible  to  judge  definitely  as  to 
the  results,  it  must  be  left  to  time  to  test  the  idea  of  a 
wider  study  scheme  —  a  kind  of  University  Extension 
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Movement.  The  candidates  for  the  first  Examination 
included  priests,  working-men  and  women,  teachers 
and  school-children. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Study  Clubs,  which 
are  a  very  important  department  of  the  work.  In  these 
the  Guild  extends  its  work  outside  its  own  members 
by  carrying  out  a  kind  of  social  propaganda  in  every 
parish.  Branches  of  the  Guild  are  already  established 
in  some  parishes.  Where  they  are  not  formed,  an  effort 
is  made  to  get  into  touch  with  existing  organizations 
and  to  induce  them  to  form  a  Study  Club  in  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  the  Guild,  where  social  questions 
may  be  discussed.  In  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Society 
with  its  22,000  members  of  which  we  shall  speak  later, 
in  the  Catholic  Woman’s  League  with  nearly  10,000 
members  and  in  the  Federations  great  interest  is  taken 
in  this  movement,  so  that  there  will  soon  be  several 
hundreds  of  such  Clubs  scattered  over  England.  They 
are  already  acting  as  pioneers  of  social  reform,  especially 
in  places  where  this  cannot  be  fully  done  by  the  Central 
Guild  itself. 

When  after  all  these  achievements  we  hear  that  the 
membership  of  the  Guild  is  about  1,000,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  its  small  size.  We  must  however  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  includes  a  number 
of  affiliated  societies,  each  having  a  considerable  member¬ 
ship;  moreover,  it  does  not  include  all  the  groups  and 
circles  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  Guild  —  e.  g.  many  study  clubs.  We  subjoin  in  con¬ 
clusion  the  constitutions  of  the  Guild. 
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Object 

The  objects  of  the  Guild  are: 

(a)  To  facilitate  intercourse  between  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents  and  workers. 

(b)  To  assist  in  working  at  the  application  of  Catholic 
principles  to  actual  social  conditions. 

(c)  To  create  a  wider  interest  among  Catholics  in 
social  questions,  and  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
promoting  social  reform  on  Catholic  lines. 

The  Guild  takes  no  part  in  party  politics. 

Means 

The  Guild  endeavours  to  secure  its  ends  by  promoting 
systematic  and  concerted  study,  by  the  production 
and  circulation  of  literature  dealing  with  social  subjects, 
by  supplying  information,  by  encouraging  the  training 
and  provision  of  lecturers,  and  generally  by  co-operation 
with  local  social  effort. 

Members 

All  Catholics  are  eligible  for  membership.  The  minimum 
annual  subscription  is  one  shilling,  but  subscribers  of 
five  shillings  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  receive  all  the 
literature  published  by  the  Guild  in  the  year  covered 
by  the  subscription.  Subcriptions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  1  Victoria  Street  Westminster,  and 
are  payable  on  the  First  of  January  in  each  year. 

A  duly  audited  balance  sheet  shall  be  presented  to 
members  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  Catholic  Clubs 
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and  other  institutions  may  be  affiliated  to  the  Guild 
on  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  five  shillings. 

Officers 

The  Officers  of  the  Guild  are  a  President,  (Mgr.  Parkinson 
has  beenPresident  from  the  beginning)  an  honorary  General 
Secretary  (Mrs  Crawford,)  and  an  Honorary  Treasurer 
(G.  C.  King),  assisted  by  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  (except 
the  cx  ojficio  members)  are  elected  for  three  years  at 
the  annual  general  meeting. 

One  officer  and  three  members  of  the  Executive  retire 
annually,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Executive 
consists  of  the  President,  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  and  not  more  than  ten  other  members. 

The  Inter-Denominational  Conference 
of  Social  Service  Unions 

We  have  noted  as  a  special  merit  of  the  second  Cardinal 
of  Westminster  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  founders 
of  the  C.  O.  S.  which  was  designed  to  organise  on  a 
definite  basis  those  charitable  efforts  which  are  so  often 
aimless  and  isolated.  The  different  Social  Unions  have 
also  in  course  of  time  come  to  feel  the  need  of  meeting 
occasionally  in  order  to  discuss  their  past  and  future 
work.  The  outlook  of  these  unions  is,  of  course,  often 
very  difficult,  and  a  meeting  to  serve  any  purpose  is 
only  possible  when  there  is  at  least  one  common 
underlying  principle  guiding  it. 
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In  England  this  fundamental  principle  is  essentially 
the  Christian  basis.  In  view  of  the  characteristic  loyalty 
of  the  English  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  Inter¬ 
denominational  Conference  of  Social  Service  Unions 
ten  great  Social  Unions  find  it  possible  to  go  forward 
together  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction 
of  social  refonn. 

The  new  Conference  has  been  in  existence  since  1912 
and  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  takes  part  in  it.  A  Summer 
School  is  held  every  year,  i.  e.,  asocial  conference  lasting 
for  a  week  and  corresponding  to  the  Semaine  sociale 
in  France. 

“The  object  of  this  school  was,”  as  is  stated  in  the 
Catholic  Social  Year  Book  tor  1913”,  to  combine  all  these 
Unions  on  a  broad  social  platform,  to  discuss  those 
industrial  and  ecomonic  problems  of  the  day  on  which 
agreement  was  possible  and  discussion  would  be  fruitful, 
while  respectfully  leaving  on  one  side  those  religious 
aspects  on  which  members  were  bound  to  differ.  All 
the  Unions  took  part  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality, 
each  supplying  speakers  and  chairmen.” 

The  first  social  week,  which  was  held  at  Swanwick 
in  Derbyshire,  proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  papers 
read,  all  dealing  with  industrial  life  in  one  aspect  or 
another,  and  the  discussions  evoked  were  of  a  very  high 
level.  “That  here  and  there  opinions  were  expressed 
with  which  Catholics  could  not  concur,  was  but  a  proof 
how  desirable  it  is  that  Catholics  should  participate 
in  such  gatherings  to  explain  our  point  of  view.”  (p.  16.) 
Fifteen  members  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild  took  part 
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in  the  school.  In  the  great  Sunday  gathering  the  President 
of  the  Guild,  Mgr.  Parkinson,  addressed  the  meeting 
with  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others;  several 
members  took  part  in  discussions  during  the  week. 

The  Summer  School  was  such  an  evident  success  that 
it  will  in  the  future  become  a  regular  and  important 
movement  in  the  Christian  social  life  of  England. 

The  following  Unions  are  included  in  the  Inter-Denomi¬ 
national  Conference  of  Social  Unions: 

(t)  Catholic  Social  Guild, 

(2)  Christian  Social  Union, 

(3)  Congregational  Social  Service  Committee, 

(4)  National  Conference  Union  for  Social  Service, 

(5)  Primitive  Methodist  Social  Service  Union, 

(6)  Presbyterian  Social  Service  Union, 

(7)  United  Methodist  Social  Service  Union, 

(8)  Society  of  Friends  Social  Union  (Catholics  and 
Quakers  are  thus  working  together  in  the  sphere  of 
social  reform;  what  a  striking  change  in  the  calvinistic 
conceptions  of  politics  and  ecomonics  !), 

(9)  Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service. 

General  Social  Organizations 

The  Catholic  Association  was  founded  in  1891  under 
the  presidentship  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  It  is  a  Union 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  German  Burgergesell- 
schaften,  designed  to  further  general  intercourse  among 
Catholics  and  to  cultivate  interest  in  social  life.  It  does 
not  undertake  any  specific  social  work. 
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This  last  is  more  directly  the  aim  of  the  Catholic 
Confederation.  It  was  founded  in  1910,  and  seeks  to 
interest  other  Catholic  Unions  in  social  questions,  to 
increase  their  influence  in  public  life  by  solidarity  in 
action,  and  to  give  a  uniform  character  to  all  local 
enterprise  and  Associations  in  regard  to  the  social 
programme. 

At  one  of  its  meetings  on  the  22nd  of  October  19t2, 
the  Bishop  of  Salford  represented  that  it  would  be  useful 
so  to  unite  Catholic  social  endeavours  that  a  union  of 
National  Confederations  might  lead  to  an  International 
Confederation.  Its  own  task  for  promoting  unity  is  the 
education  of  Catholics  in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens. 

In  particular  it  finds  one  special  piece  of  work  in 
resisting  the  International  socialistic  tendency  in  the 
Trade  Unions.  This  is  done,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Catholic 
Societies,  without  entering  the  arena  of  party  politics, 
which  would  cause  a  clearage  in  the  ranks.  The  Catholics 
of  England  are  members  of  all  parties.  Their  political 
sympathies  cannot  of  course  be  even  approximately 
gauged,  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  because 
in  earlier  days  this  party  supported  their  emancipation; 
a  large  percentage  of  the  working  class  belong  to  the 
Labour  party;  the  majority  of  the  old  Catholic  families 
belong  to  the  Conservative  party. 

Among  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
44  Catholics,  34  English,  7  Irish,  and  3  Scotch  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  besides  the  76  representatives  of 
Irish  constituencies,  there  are  9  Catholic  members,  6  of 
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these  belong  to  the  Conservative  party.  2  to  the  Liberal 
and  one  to  the  Irish  party 

The  Protection  and  Care  of  Children 

Among  the  social  organizations  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  practical  work  some  of  the  most  important 
are  those  devoted  to  the  protection  and  care  of  children. 
Such  is  the  aim  of  the  following  societies: 

(1)  The  Catholic  Homes  for  Friendless  Children  in 
Liverpool,  with  their  Homes  for  infants,  school  children 
and  girls,  their  holiday  Homes  and  so  on. 

(2)  The  Catholic  Society  for  Befriending  Girls,  a  branch 
of  the  Oeuvre  Internationale  pour  la  protection  de  la  jeune 
title.  Its  aims  are  similar  to  those  of  all  nation  albranches, 
but  adapted  to  English  conditions. 

(3)  The  Association  for  the  Care  of  Catholic  Crippled 
Children,  to  secure  Spiritual  and  Temporal  assistance 
for  weak  and  defective  children. 

(4)  The  Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue  Society,  which 
undertakes  religious  and  moral  and  also  the  physical 
care  of  neglected  children.  Since  it  came  into  existence 
in  1886  from  16,000  to  17,000  children  have  been  cared 
for  in  the  Homes. 

(5)  The  Crusade  of  Rescue,  founded  in  1859.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  practical  success  in  its  task  of  saving 
children  who  are  in  dangerous  conditions. 


*  These  figures  have  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  King  M.  P. 
The  one  member  of  the  Irish  party  who  was  elected  in  England 
is  T.  P.  O’Connor,  member  for  a  Liverpool  constituency. 
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other  Societies 


The  following  Societies  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
social  life  of  English  Catholicism.  They  devote  themselves 
for  the  most  part  to  special  duties  which  cannot  be 
fulfilled  by  the  State,  and  which  call  for  individual  help 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  influencing  characters. 

The  Catholic  Prisoners  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1897, 
has  for  its  object  to  visit  Catholic  Prisoners  in  prison 
and  to  care  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 
But  its  chief  duty  is  to  take  an  interest  in  prisoners  on 
their  release,  to  endeavour  to  find  employment  for  them, 
and  to  commend  them  to  the  care  of  local  members 
of  the  society  of  whom  there  are  some  in  most  parishes. 
In  the  year  1910  the  society  gave  direct  relief  in  kind 
to  more  than  a  thousand  discharged  prisoners. 

In  1911  a  Home  was  opened  for  women  prisoners; 
it  provides  the  discharged  female  prisoners  with  lodging, 
food  and  clothing,  until  the  time  when  they  are  able 
to  return  to  regular  conditions. 

The  society  works  in  co-operation  with  other  English 
Associations  of  like  character.  A  similar  duty  to  that 
fulfilled  by  this  society  for  prisoners  is  undertaken  oii 
behalf  of  the  general  body  of  the  sick  by  the  Society 
for  Visiting  Hospitals.  It  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lady  Mary  Howard  and  Dr.  Alice  Johnson,  it  has 
a  Convalescent  Home  in  Hanwell.  The  Providence  Night 
Refuge  and  Home  in  the  East  End  of  London  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  institutions  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Since  1910  it  has  afforded  a  free  night’s  lodging  to  more 
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than  50,000  men.  It  does  not  confine  its  duties  to  this, 
but  seeks  to  find  out  from  each,  what  are  his  circumstances, 
so  as  to  secure  him  lodging  for  a  longer  time;  it  assists 
him  by  advice  and  material  help,  and  above  all  tries 
to  find  him  suitable  employment. 

The  Catholic  Emigration  Association  is  another 
institution  of  kindred  nature.  Besides  assisting  Catholic 
emigrants  in  general,  it  undertakes  more  particularly 
to  look  after  children  from  Catholic  Homes  of  all  kinds 
who  are  sent  out  to  Canada.  There  they  are  received 
in  a  great  Central  Home;  the  Association  sees  that  they 
are  placed  in  reliable  situations  on  Canadian  Farms, 
or  as  domestic  servants  in  country  towns  and  so  on. 
The  children  are  however,  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  society  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
are  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  its  members  and 
deputies  who  then  report  to  England  on  the  progress 
of  each  individual  child.  The  number  of  emigrant  children 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Society  rose  in  the 
years  between  1905  and  19H  to  the  number  of  2,342; 
according  to  the  individual  reports  98  per  cent  of  these 
are  turning  out  well  in  every  respect.  It  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  stimulus  to  this  comprehensive  system 
of  child  protection  now  found  in  all  the  English  dioceses 
was  given  by  Cardinal  Manning.^ 

The  Converts  Aid  Society  must  also  be  mentioned 
among  works  of  social  charity.  It^affords  assistance  to 
persons,  who  owing  to  their  conversion,  are  placed  in 

*  Cardinal  Bourne’s  speech  in  Montreal  (1910)  quoted  in  The 
Catholic  Social  Year  Book  for  xgi2  (p.  24). 
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a  necessitous  condition,  especially  converts  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 

The  Catholic  Social  Settlements 

When  considering  the  social  activities  set  on  foot 
by  English  Catholics,  we  must  not  pass  over  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  their  works,  the  Settlements. 
We  have  only  lately  begun  to  turn  our  attention  to  them 
in  Germany,  and  a  cursory  examination  of  them  has 
resulted  in  an  excessively  favourable  judgment,  with 
a  disproportionate  view  of  the  good  that  their  introduction 
into  Germany  would  effect.  There  is,  it  is  true,  hardly 
any  social  workers  in  particular  as  the  Settlement,  with 
its  unrivalled  opportunities  for  great  and  noble  self 
sacrifice;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  these  agencies  have 
produced  specially  good  results  in  England  where  they 
are  carried  on  under  restrictions  which  would  too  easily 
be  overlooked  by  us,  and  under  conditions  which  do 
not  obtain  in  Germany. 

English  Catholics  have  therefore  found  in  them  a 
field  of  fruitful  activity.  The  Settlement  is  however 
by  no  means  primarily  the  outcome  of  Catholic  ideals. 
On  the  contrary,  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  founder  of  the 
first  Settlement,  was  an  adherent  of  humanitarian 
Liberalism,  of  that  movement  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  carry  into  effect  in 
an  unsectarian  spirit  the  ethical  precepts  of  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin.  The  real  nature  of  the  Settlements  is  so 
little  known  to  us  in  Germany  that  we  must  here  give 
a  definition.  A  settlement,  says  one  of  the  best  German 
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authorities,^  is  a  colony  of  educated  people  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood  who  have  the  two-fold  aim  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  by  personal  experience  with 
the  conditions  of  life  there  and  of  giving  assistance  in 
cases  of  need.  Another  short  but  important  work  2  defines 
the  word  Settlement  as  designing  social  activities  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  same  source,  diverged  from  one 
another  in  their  progress,  but  are  re-united  in  a  common 
goal.  The  source  from  which  they  spring  is  the  poverty 
of  large  classes  of  people  in  certain  districts  of  different 
towns.  The  course  of  these  various  social  activities  depends 
upon  the  particular  bent  of  each  helper.  The  common 
goal  is  the  service  of  others. 

The  unsectarian  settlements  have  worked  for  years 
in  this  spirit.  Hundreds  of  noble  young  men  and  women, 
disciples  of  Toynbee,  have  offered  their  best,  only  to 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  movement 
“displays  a  fiasco  of  humanitarian  Liberalism.  The 
greatness  and  tragedy  of  the  movement  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  attempted  to  lay  upon  men  of  the  world 
a  task  to  which  they  are  not  equal”.  (Picht  H3— 14.) 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  can  no  longer 
surprise  us  that  the  movement  inspired  by  the  secularist 
spirit  cannot  be  lasting.  It  is  wrecked  on  the  same  rocks 
as  was  the  Evangelical  Movement  at  the  beginning  of 

'  Dr.  W.  Picht,  Toynbee  Hall  und  Englische  Settle menisbewegung 
(Toynbee  Hall  and  The  English  Settlement  Movement).  Tubingen 

1913. 

*  Die  Settlementsbewegung.  By  Dr.  Bruno  Rauecker.  M.Gladbach 

1913. 
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the  IQth.  century.  Secularism  is  trying  to  act  in  a  sphere 
which  is  alien  to  it.  So  we  may  well  assert  that  the 
idea  of  Settlements  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Catholic 
spirit  than  to  the  Liberal  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 
Picht  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  perfect  Settlement 
member  is  the  follower  of  St.  Francis. 

Thus  the  movement  has  pressed  into  its  service 
hundreds  of  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  who  were 
unequal  to  their  task  since  they  have  failed  to  realise 
its  very  essence.  We  have  seen  in  the  Liberal  Protestant 
mind  that  self-sacrifice  for  one’s  neighbour  was  not 
only  not  regarded  as  a  merit,  but  was  actually  proscribed. 
As  so  often  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  in  England,  so  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Settlement  movement;  there  is  the 
struggle  between  the  Liberal  principle,  so  highly  esteemed 
in  Toynbee  Hall  and  its  kindred  Settlements,  and  the 
social  principle  and  especially  the  principle  of  charity 
which  demands  great  self-sacrifice;  and  this  conflict 
makes  lasting  results  impossible.  But  this  self-sacrifice 
is  really  one  of  the  highest  ideals  of  Catholic  life  and 
it  was  emphasized  by  the  Oxford  converts  as  a  worthy 
aspiration. 

Moreover  conditions  in  England  are  such  that  the 
classes  that  the  Settlements  strive  to  reach,  the  great 
masses  in  the  East  of  London  and  similar  regions,  are 
mucli  more  easily  won  by  those  who  work  on  a  distinctively 
religious  basis.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  definitely 
religious  Settlements  not  only  have  more  fruitful  and 
far  reaching  results  but  that  they  also  exist  in  greater 
numbers.  (There  are  about  38  religious  Settlements 
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as  against  12  secular.)  Oxford  House  in  particular,  the 
first  High  Church  Settlement  has  not  the  same  difficulties 
to  contend  with  as  Toynbee  Hall. 

The  Catholic  Settlements  too,  are  making  some  progress. 
We  can  take  only  a  few  typical  examples.  There  exist 
among  English  Catholics  more  than  among  any  other 
religious  bodies  many  institutions  possessing  a  number 
of  features  which  are  generally  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  a  Settlement :  they  are  found  in  the  houses  of  religious 
orders.  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  so  on.  We  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  exist  in  every  convent  in  England. 
We  cannot  dwell  upon  them  here.  The  Catholic  Settlement 
and  Centre  for  Social  Workers  at  Bermondsey,  founded 
in  1910,  forms  a  centre  for  practical  Catholic  Social 
work.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  neglected 
districts  of  London,  where  evil  conditions  of  every  kind 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  most  varied  forms  of  social 
work. 

The  Settlement  (1)  gives  the  opportunity  of  social 
activity  to  all  Catholics  who  desire  it;  (2)  collects  infor¬ 
mation  about  social  and  charitable  agencies  which  enable  it 
gradually  to  form  a  complete  system  for  counteracting 
the  evil  effkts  of  bad  social  conditions,  (3)  keeps  a 
careful  record  of  the  circumstances  and  numbers  of  the 
unemployed,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  employers  to 
whom  it  recommends  them  for  work ;  it  has  also  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  “Fisher”  Working  Boys’ Club,  with 
about  500  members.  The  Girls  Club  founded  in  1912 
has  200  members.  Another  Settlement  for  men  in  London 
is  the  St.  Patrick’s  Club  which  has  been  in  existence 
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since  1909;  it  has  Clubs  for  working  lads  and  young  men. 
There  are  four  permanent  residents  in  the  settlement. 
The  first  Catholic  women’s  Settlement  was  founded 
in  1894  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  It  is 
St.  Antony’s  Settlement  and  is  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  parish  priests  of  East  London.  It  has  Clubs  for 
girls  of  different  ages,  Mothers  Meetings  etc.  There  are 
six  resident  workers. 

The  women’s  Settlements  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  “  Ladies  of  Charity”  founded  by  Cardinal  Vaugham. 
It  is  an  Association  of  English  ladies  devoted  to  works 
of  charity  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  is 
established  in  London,  Manchester,  Preston,  Sheffield 
and  Chester,  and  is  composed  of  women  of  all  ranks. 
Its  works  are  varied.  Many  members  do  active  work 
in  previously  existing  movements.  Among  other  things 
the  Association  has  founded  four  Settlements  of  its 
own;  these  co-operate  in  the  management  of  a  school 
clinic,  and  of  Girl’s  Clubs. 

The  ladies  are  in  close  connection  with  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  the  Vincentian  Fathers.  A  sketch  of  the 
St.  Cecilia’s  House  Settlement  founded  in  1899  will 
afford  a  glimpse  of  the  field  of  activity.  In  the  year 


1910/11  we  note: 

Visits  paid  to  the  poor .  2094 

•  Christmas  meals  to  poor  children  ...  250 

Women  and  girls  sent  to  the  country 

Convalescent  Homes .  2i5 

Summer  excursions .  93 

Women’s  Retreats .  l84 

Number  of  girls  in  the  Club .  ItO 
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Gmynasium  exercises  for  girls .  30 

Instruction  in  manual  labour .  65 

Mother’s  Meetings .  66 

There  are  also  a  number  of  Baptisms,  Conversions 
and  so  on;  three  ladies  live  in  the  Settlement,  and  there 
are  ten  outside  helpers.  These  like  all  Catholic  Associations 
lay  great  stress  on  the  Retreats.  Members  go  for  a  few 
days  to  a  convent,  for  a  time  of  definite  spiritual  recollection. 
So  great  a  value  attaches  to  the  distinctively  religious 
momentum  in  all  social  effort,  that  we  may  confidently 
expect  excellent  results  from  such  Retreats.  The  Catholic 
Settlements’  Association  for  the  establishment  and 

furtherance  of  Catholic  Settlements  in  the  industrial 

centres  has  been  founded  but  has  not  yet  realized  its 
object. 

C  a  t  h  0  1  i  c  O  r  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  0  n  s  for  the  Young 

So  great  is  the  store  which  the  Catholic  Church  sets 
upon  the  education  of  the  young,  that  there  will  necessarily 
be  no  lack  of  social  organizations  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

First  stands  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  founded  in  1884,  which  has  already  extended 
to  the  colonies.  The  object  of  this  Society  which  had 
in  1912  a  total  membership  of  over  22,000  in  197  branches, 
is  primarily  to  uphold  Catholic  principles  in  the  public 
and  social  life  of  England.  The  Catholic  Boy’s  Brigade, 
which  has  110  Companies  with  12,000  boys  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  other  English  Boy’s  Brigades;  and  the 
Catholic  Boy  Scouts  (whose  aim  is  expressed  by  their 
three-fold  promise:  to  be  loyal  to  God  and  the  King, 
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to  help  others,  to  obey  the  Scout  Law)  form  a  branch 
of  the  local  Boy- Scouts  Union  in  each  town  where  they 
are  established. 

Particular  Catholic  Associations 
Associations  for  particular  classes  of  Catholics  have 
come  to  the  front  more  and  more  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  they  have  proved  a  useful  means  of  penetrating 
public  life  with  the  Catholic  spirit.  The  Fisher  Working 
Boys’  Club,  already  mentioned,  which  so  closely  related 
to  the  Catholic  Settlement,  is  the  type  of  the  many 
Catholic  Boys’  Clubs  in  existence,  it  was  founded  in  1907. 
In  1911,  when  it  had  over  400  members,  it  was  divided 
into  a  Club  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
nineteen,  and  one  for  older  boys.  The  Club,  which  is 
affiliated  to  the  Federation  of  London  Working  Boys’ 
Clubs  has  done  much  to  promote  the  social  well-being 
of  the  young  workers  in  London,  and  has  been  imitated 
in  most  towns.  A  Girls’  Club  was  also  founded  in  1911 
in  connection  with  the  Settlement  which  began  with 
a  membership  of  100  members,  a  number  which  was 
more  than  doubled  the  following  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  mention  here  all  the  many  movements  of  the  same  kind. 
Most  of  the  English  professional  Associations  are 
unsectarian  in  character;  definitely  Catholic  professional 
organisations  exist  only  in  the  great  centres.  Yet  we 
find  a  movement  tov/ards  typically  Catholic  Associations 
for  various  ranks  and  professions.  Even  though  their 
aim  is  partly  to  foster  Catholic  life  and  Catholic  science, 
yet  they  have  also  their  social  character  and  aim  at 
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mutual  help  and  support.  Thus  the  Catholic  Medical 
Guild  was  founded  in  1910.  By  its  constitutions  and 
aims,  its  scientific  co-operation,  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  its 
members,  it  almost  seems  a  copy  of  the  Medical  Guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  North  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
It  consists  of  over  200  doctors.  On  the  17th.  of  August 
1913>  at  the  time  of  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine, 
more  than  looo  doctors  were  present  at  High  Mass  in 
Westminster  Cathedral,  the  special  service  for  the  Catholic 
members.  The  Catholic  Stage  Guild,  formed  in  1911 
rests  on  similar  foundation.  All  members  of  the  profession 
are  eligible  for  membership.  In  1912  it  had  230  members. 
Its  nature  is  indicated  by  its  name;  and,  like  the  Medical 
Guild,  it  is  only  the  Mediaeval  Guild  adapted  to  modern 
conditions. 

The  Catholic  Associations  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  of  a  purely  philantropic  nature.  There  is  the  Catholic 
Soldiers’  Association  which  is  composed  only  of  officers 
and  Army  Chaplains.  The  Royal  Naval  Catholic 
Association  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Admiral 
Lord  Walter  Kerr.  It  is  the  English  section  of  the  inter¬ 
national  seaman’s  union  “Stella  Maris”  which  has  its 
own  sailor  s  Homes  and  Clubs  in  19  seaport  towns. 

Women’s  Social  Organizations 

The  great  Catholic  Women’s  Associations  play  an 
important  part  in  the  social  sphere;  we  shall  name  three 
of  the  most  important.  The  Catholic  Women’s  League, 
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a  very  active  association,  similar  to  the  German 
Kaiholische  Frauenbund,  after  four  years  of  existence 
had  over  8000  members.  In  its  social  action  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  ' 

The  Catholic  Needlework  Guild  works  especially  in 
the  industrial  districts.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  its  It, 280 members  are  bound  by  its  rules  to  make 
at  least  two  garments  every  year  for  the  poor.  The  Catholic 
Women’s  Suffrage  Society  is  an  association  of  the  most 
modern  type.  It  was  founded  in  1911  to  work  towards 
securing  the  vote  for  women.  The  Society  which  soon 
had  200  members  sustains  a  zealous  propaganda  and 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Catholic  Temperance  Societies 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  importance 
of  the  English  Temperance  Societies  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  labourers.  They  are  gaining  ground, 
as  they  are  heartily  encouraged  by  the  Bishops.  First 
of  all  stands  the  League  of  the  Cross,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Manning  in  I873.  As  early  as  1880  it  had  30,000  members 
pledged  by  its  constitution  to  abstain  entirely  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  League  has  in  London  at  the  present 
time  43  branches. 

The  Catholic  Temperance  Crusade  has  the  following 
for  its  chief  objects:  (1)  To  form  in  every  parish  a 
Temperance  Crusade  or  Guild,  (2)  to  enrol  as  abstainers 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  children  of  then  and  upwards, 
(these  form  a  distinct  class  of  members,  the  “  Young 
Crusaders”).  (3)  To  create  and  foster  a  healthy  and 
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intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  all  other  Temperance  movements. 

The  Federation  of  Catholic  Temperance  Societies 
has  this  same  end  in  view. 

The  Catholic  Peace  Association 

Among  all  these  social  organizations  we  must  include 
the  Catholic  Peace  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  It  is  an  active 
branch  of  the  Anglo- German  Friendship  Committee. 

From  the  societies  we  have  enumerated,  (and  of  course 
our  list  is  not  exhaustive),^  it  should  be  sufficiently  clear 

*  From  statistics  in  the  Handbook  of  Catholic  Charitable  and 
Social  Works  (London  1912)  which  I  have  supplemented  with 
information  from  private  sources,  the  purely  social  or  charitable 
associations  in  Great  Britain  are  distributed  as  follows.  (Parish 
societies,  Boy’s  Brigades  and  similar  societies  are  not  included.) 


Archdiocese  of  Westminster .  21 5 

Diocese  of  Northampton .  8 

Diocese  of  Nottingham .  17 

Diocese  of  Portsmouth .  39 

Diocese  of  Southwark .  83 


Catholic  Province  of  Westminster  .  .  .  362 

Archdiocese  of  Liverpool .  86 

Diocese  of  Hexham  &  Newcastle  ...  37 

Diocese  of  Leeds .  28 

Diocese  of  Middlesborough .  24 

Diocese  of  Saldorf .  64 


Catholic  Province  of  Liverpool  .  .  . 
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that  great  efforts  are  being  made  in  England  to  permeate 
social  life  in  all  its  phases  with  the  Catholic  spirit;  an 
end  which  is  best  secured  by  means  of  associations  such 
as  we  have  mentioned. 

There  are  naturally  many  departments  of  life  where 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Catholic  minority  to  find  their 
efforts  crowned  with  success.  In  such  cases  they  support 
the  great  industrial  and  social  organizations  either  as 


Archdiocese  of  Birmingham .  47 

Diocese  of  Clifton .  46 

Diocese  of  Menevia .  7 

Diocese  of  Newport .  20 

Diocese  of  Plymouth .  7 

Diocese  of  Shrewsbury .  19 


Catholic  Province  of  Birmingham  ...  146 

Province  of  Westminster .  362 

Province  of  Birmingham .  146 

Province  of  Liverpool  .  239 


England .  747 

Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  18 

Diocese  of  Aberdeen .  6 

Diocese  of  Argyle .  4 

Diocese  of  Dunkeld  .  10 

Diocese  of  Galloway .  6 

Archdiocese  of  Glasgow .  34 

Scotland  .  7^ 

England .  747 

Scotland  .  78 

Great  Britain .  825 
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individual  members  or  affiliated  groups.  Such  is  their 
policy  in  relation  to  the  great  Trade  Unions;  while  doing 
their  best  to  promote  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Union 
principles  ^  they  endeavour  to  bring  their  Catholic  members 
together  in  special  groups.*  The  tendency  to  organization 
is  developing  rapidly  in  English  Catholicism  at  the  present 
time. 

(3)  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

As  recently  as  1912  a  new  sphere  of  action  was  opened 
up  to  English  Catholics,  and  brought  into  prominence 
their  social  activity  and  their  power  of  organization. 
This  has  come  about  in  consequence  of  the  social  legislation 
inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  against  this 
great  achievement  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Ministiy  has  been 
the  alleged  fact  that  in  England  particulary  it  was  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  create  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  carriyng  out  this  law.  The  reference  made 
by  the  Government  to  conditions  in  Gerinan^'^  was  not 
calculated  to  win  acceptance  for  the  Bill.  Even  the 
chief  supporters  of  thorough-going  social  reform  might 
consider  Lloyd  George’s  proposals  too  sweeping  and  too 
comprehensive  in  the  classical  country  of  self-help,  in 
the  country  where  all  the  railways  are  in  private  hands, 

*  Devas,  Social  Questions  and  the  Duty  of  Catholics  66  ff  London 
1907. 

*  Editors  Note.  These  groups  are,  of  course,  not  Catholic  Trade 
Unions  but  Societies  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists. 
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where  even  the  water  supply  is  completely  worked  by 
private  companies.  The  Government  itselt  could  see 
that  no  bureaucratic  apparatus  adapted  to  this  gigantic 
work  could  be  created  in  a  moment.  But  however  weak 
the  British  State  (there  was  a  pleasing  disillusionment 
in  the  case  of  insurance  against  unemployment)  the 
capacity  for  private  organization  is  and  has  long  been 
very  strong  and  highly  developed.  T  he  Government 
saw  this  and  acted  accordingly,  so  the  greatest  difference 
between  German  and  English  social  legislation  is  that 
in  the  first  case  it  is  carried  out  by  State  officials  and 
in  the  second  case  by  private  agencies.  Every  workman 
is  bound  to  be  insured  through  an  approved  society, 
which  he  chooses  is  his  own  affair;  only  it  must  be  an 
institution  recognized  by  the  State,  in  order  that  the 
insured  may  be  protected  from  fraudulent  and  untrust¬ 
worthy  societies.  The  State  having  at  length  satisfied 
to  a  great  extent  the  demands  made  by  Catholic  social 
reformers  from  the  time  of  Manning  onwards,  English 
Catholics  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  work  now  offered 
to  them.^  Since  more  than  fourteen  million  people  at 
once  came  under  the  Insurance  Act,  it  was  evident  that 
new  insurance  societies  must  be  formed  to  supplement 
the  old  ones.  The  great  mass  of  workmen  and  employers 
had  the  choice  either  of  being  insured  in  private  companies 
or  of  taking  their  insurance  into  their  own  hands.  We 
have  already  shown  that  in  earlier  days  among  Catholics 
the  co-operative  system  was  looked  upon  as  essentially 

^  Editors  Note.  Enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  Insurance 
Act  is  not  quite  universal  even  among  Catholics. 
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the  social  system  and  so  the  co-operative  principle  was 
adopted  by  Catholics  who  came  under  the  Insurance 
Act. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  in  England  hardly 
any  religious  body  which  counts  such  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members  with  incomes  of  less  than  £  l6o  as  the 
Catholic  Church.  I'hat  fact  is  connected  with  the  whole 
Historical  development  of  the  Catholic  population. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  definite  statistics  relating 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  Catholic  population.  Before 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  in  IS29  there  were  hardly 
more  than  250,000  Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland 
together.  These  were  the  old  Catholic  families  who  mostly 
belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  The  Anglican  converts 
beginning  with  the  Oxford  Movement  came  mostly 
from  the  well-to-do-classes.  Although  this  fluctuation 
in  the  Catholic  population  is  largely  due  to  the  increase 
of  English  Catholics,  yet  the  total  number  of  converts, 
which  is  said  to  have  reached  10,000  a  year  during  the 
last  few  years  remains  less  than  that  of  the  mighty  army 
of  poor  Catholics  from  Ireland. 

Irish  emigration  took  place  on  a  very  large  scale  even 
before  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  large  Irish  contingent 
took  their  place  among  the  American  people.  How  could 
the  Irish,  after  having  been  literally  robbed  and  starved 
for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  dominant  English  race, 
have  turned  their  steps  towards  the  country  of  their 
oppressors,  a  country  in  which  they  were  equally  bereft 
of  their  rights. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  two  causes  were  at 
work  to  change  this  state  of  affairs.  First  the  United 
States  were  gradually  proving  less  attractive;  the  prospects 
of  the  emigrants  were  not  so  bright.  Secondly,  conditions 
of  living  were  improving  for  Catholics  in  England  just 
then  owing  to  political  and  religious  emancipation,  for 
this  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  wonderful  growth  in 
English  industry  and  the  consequent  need  of  more  workers. 
After  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland  in  the  forties,  many 
a  son  of  the  Green  Isle  conquered  his  hatred  of  the 
oppressor.  Irish  emigrants  came  over  to  England  in 
increasing  numbers.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
reckon  that  in  1850,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Hierarchy  in  England,  there  were  about  500,000 
Catholics.  From  that  time  converts  and  Irish  immigrants 
came  in  side  by  side,  but  the  latter  in  far  larger  numbers. 
This  is  still  true,  in  spite  of  a  real  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  in  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Home  Rule 
will  put  an  end  to  the  stream  of  Irish  emigration. 

It  is  easy  therefore  to  see  that  for  a  long  time  English 
Catholics  fell  into  two  classes,  the  rich  (or  at  least  the 
well-to-do)  and  the  poor;  and  that  the  link  between 
them,  the  middle  classes,  was  lacking.  Although  this 
state  of  things  has  been  altered  in  the  course  of  time,  yet 
conditions  are  not  wholly  dissimilar  to-day,  and  it  is 
startling  to  hear  that  the  richest  man  and  the  poorest 
man  seeking  work  at  the  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool 
are  both  Catholics.^ 

1  Editors  Note.  The  richest  man  in  England  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  Catholic. 
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The  Irish  are  in  such  large  numbers  in  Liverpool  that 
one  quarter  of  the  city  is  represented  by  a  Nationalist 
member,  T.  P.  O’Connor.  In  greater  London  the  Irish 
form  a  large  part  of  the  500,000  Catholics.^ 

We  may  now  understand  how  it  is  that  out  of  the 
2,340,374  Catholics  who  were  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
end  of  1912,  (1,793,038  in  Hngland,  547,336  in  Scotland) 
90V0  between  the  ages  of  16  and  70  come  under  the 
Insurance  Act  owing  to  their  yearly  income  being  under 
£  160.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Catholics 
set  to  work  to  fonn  Insurance  Societies  of  their  own  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  These  attempts  have  proved  successful. 
At  the  end  of  1912  the  following  Catholic  Insurance 
Societies  among  others  on  a  co-operative  basis  were  in 
existence,  as  approved  societies. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  THRIFT  SOCIETY, 
founded  by  the  C.\THOLIC  YOUNG  MEN’S  SOCIETY, 
with  its  head  quarters  in  Liverpool;  it  has  over  100,000 
members  in  England  and  Wales. 

(2)  THE  WESTMINSTER  CATHOLIC  INSURANCE 
SOCIETY;  its  50,000  members  mostly  live  in  London. 

(3)  THE  CATHOLIC  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  it  is  spread  over  England  and  Scotland, 
and  has  32,000  members. 

(4)  THE  SCOTTISH  CATHOLIC  INSURANCE  SO¬ 
CIETY,  which  is  confined  to  Scotland;  it  has  over  90,000 
members.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Glasgow. 

‘  Editors  Note.  Half  a  million  is  an  over-generous  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  greater  London. 
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These  societies  endeavour  to  go  beyond  the  action 
enjoined  by  the  law  and  to  practice  Christian  charity. 
They  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  Catholic  doctors.  Nurses, 
Sanatoria  and  convalescent  Homes;  they  visit  their 
sick  members  and  also  give  voluntary  opportune  assistance. 
“In  many  ways”  says  Dr.  Colvin  in  the  ‘^Catholic Social 
Year  Book  for  ryrj”,  a  Catholic  approved  society  will 
do  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  ancient  Guilds  in  Middle 
Ages.” 

Those  who  do  not  come  under  the  Act  compulsorily 
may  enter  these  societies  voluntarily;  but  of  course 
they  do  not  receive  the  contributions  of  the  State  and 
the  employer;  they  must  themselves  pay  the  whole 
insurance  tax.  The  Insurance  Act  is  of  such  importance 
for  English  Catholics,  90Vo  of  whom  come  under  it, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  briefly  in  detail. 

There  is  in  Germany  a  widespread  but  erroneous 
view  that  the  great  social  legislation  which  came  into 
force  on  July  15  1912,  was  a  sudden  change  from  an 
altogether  individualist  system  to  a  semi-socialist  regime. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  spiritual  movement 
against  individualism  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  surely  made  clear  the  important 
bearing  this  revolution  had  on  the  tenor  of  Catholic 
social  thought.  But  in  practice,  too,  steps  had  long  ago 
been  taken  which  led  up  to  it.  In  l6oi  the  Poor  Law 
of  Elizabeth  came  into  force  and  was  still  permeated 
by  the  Catholic  spirit;  it  was  amended  in  1834,  and  till 
1909  this  remained  the  only  social  measure  brought  forward 
by  the  State,  if  we  except  the  Factory  Laws  etc.  Before 
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-1909  the  State  and  communities  spent  about  £  i 0,000 
every  year  on  the  general  welfare.  The  activity  of  private 
societies  also,  especially  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
contributed  largely  towards  this  end.  These  had,  as  a 
rule,  a  system  of  voluntary  insurance,  and  it  was  namely 
these  societies  that  supplied  the  Government  from  their 
own  experience  with  details  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
organization.  They  have  continued  to  exist  under  the 
control  of  the  State  since  the  passing  of  the  Insurance 
Act.  Before  the  introduction  of  compulsory  insurance 
in  1912  there  were  already  in  all  35,000,000  insurance 
policies  in  Great  Britain. 

This  large  nimber  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  persons  were  insured  more  than  once  and  for 
different  purposes.^ 

In  1910  out  of  the  13,500,000  wage  earners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  6,500,000  were  insured  in  27,213  societies.* 

The  year  1909  was  one  of  critical  importance.  The 
majority  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  not  only 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  old  workhouse  system, 
but  also  reccommended  that  in  future  the  chief  work 
of  the  State  should  be  directed  towards  the  prevention 
rather  than  the  remedy  of  destitution.  This  was  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  basis  upon  which  Lloyd  George  was  to 
build  further. 

The  first  great  law  was  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  of 
1st.  January  1909.  It  is  not  really  an  insurance,  since 
no  contributions  are  demanded. 

^  Parkinson  opus  cit.  247. 

*  Appendix  to  July  number  of  the  Reichsarbeitsblatt.  1910. 
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By  one  simple  law  the  State  undertook  the  duty  which 
had  hitherto  been  fulfilled  by  the  Poor  Law  and  Private 
Charitable  Societies.  By  this  law  all  needy  persons  over 
seventy  receive  a  pension  one  shilling  to  five  shillings 
a  week  according  to  their  need.  The  pension  is  given 
to  all  whose  yearly  income  is  under  £  31.  The  number 
of  pensioners  in  1910  was  about  700,000  of  whom  640,000 
drew  the  maximum  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week. 
On  the  15th.  of  July  1912  there  followed  the  really 
comprehensive  Insurance  Act,  the  National  Insurance 
Act  extending  to  insurance  against  sickness  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  National  Health  Insurance  forms  one  complete 
whole.  It  embraces  all,  whether  labourers  or  commercial 
employees,  men  or  women,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  seventy,  whose  income  is  less  than  £  t60;  in  all, 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  million  people. 

The  cost  of  insurance  is  divided  among  the  workman 
who  pays  four-ninths,  the  employer  who  pays  three- 
ninths,  and  the  State  which  pays  two-ninths.  The  payments 


are: 

Workman . fourpence  a  week 

Employer . threepence  a  week 

State . twopence  a  week 

Altogether  . ninepence  a  week  paid  for 

each  insured  person. 


(For  women  eightpence  a  week  is  paid  of  which  three¬ 
pence  is  paid  by  the  employee,  threepence  by  the  employer, 
and  twopence  by  the  State.)  An  exception  is  made  for 
workmen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  earn  less 
than  two  and  sixpence  a  day. 
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The  payments  for  them  are  as  follows: 


Wage 

men 

Worker 

Employer 

State 

under  1/6 

0 

5d 

3d 

under  2/ 

Id 

Sd 

3d 

under  2/6 

3d 

4d 

2d 

Wage 

Women 

Employer 

State 

under  i/6 

0 

5d 

3d 

under  2/ 

Id 

4d 

3d 

under  2/6 

3d 

3d 

2d 

The  benefits 

of  the  Insurance  Act  are: 

(1)  Free  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  with  free 
choice  of  doctor. 

(2)  From  the  fourth  day  of  absence  from  work,  for 
twenty  six  weeks,  a  weekly  sick  payment  of  to/- for  men 
and  7/6  for  women. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  continued  illness  (complete 
incapacity  for  work  after  the  first  twenty-six  weeks 
during  which  the  invalid  receives  his  to/-  a  week)  during 
the  whole  time,  up  till  death  if  need  be,  a  weekly  sick 
payment  of  5/-. 

(4)  Maternity  benefit  of  30/-  at  each  birth  for  a  married 
woman  who  is  insured  or  whose  husband  is  insured. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  free  treatment  in  sanatoria 
for  the  insured  and  his  dependents. 

The  various  private  Insurance  Societies  are  able,  when 
there  is  a  surplus,  to  grant  still  further  benefits  to  their 
members,  but  only  after  three  years.  Such  benefits 
were  of  course  very  largely  kept  in  view  by  the  Catholic 
approved  societies.  The  Insurance  companies  must, 
as  has  been  shown,  be  approved  by  the  State.  Such 
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approbation  is  granted  only  to  societies  with  more  than 
5,000  members;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
but  otherwise  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom.  The  results 
of  the  Act  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Naturally  there 
were  many  abuses  in  the  first  year,  and  shortsighted 
people  opposed  the  clause  of  the  three  days  interval. 
Yet  these  difficulties,  which  are  inevitable  in  such 
cases,  are  easily  overcome  in  Germany. 

The  feature  of  the  English  Insurance  Act  which  is 
essentially  new  is  the  insurance  against  unemployment. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  confronted  the  legislator 
with  ever  growing  insistence.  Before  we  examine  the 
working  of  this  Act,  (and  since  it  has  been  in  force  a 
year  we  can  speak  positively  concerning  its  chief  features), 
we  shall  consider  shortly  its  nature  and  provisions.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Liberal  majority  unanimously 
passed  this  law,  it  ceased  to  be  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
former  meaning  of  the  word,  and  Lloy  d  George’s  followers 
are  rightly  described  as  Democrats  or  social  Democrats. 

English  Liberalism,  —  Calvinism  as  a  religious  and 
ethical  system,  the  classical  Liberal  school  as  an  economic 
teacher,  —  has  opposed  no  principle  so  fiercely  as  the 
ancient  Catholic  principle  of  “the  right  to  work”.  For 
hundreds  of  years  English  Liberalism  silenced  every 
demand  of  that  nature.  We  have  seen  how  this  right 
obtained  correct  recognition  in  the  Poor  Law.  We  have 
realized  how  Manning  with  all  possible  emphasis  placed 
this  thesis  of  the  ancient  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
forefront  of  all  his  discussion  of  social  matters.  The 
Catholic  social  school,  following  in  his  footsteps,  have 
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contended  for  this  principle,  and  now  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  fundamental  principle  as  the 
landmark  of  a  mighty  and  comprehensive  law.  We  cannot 
regard  this  act  as  in  any  way  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem.  Knowing  the  immense  difficultes  which  indivi¬ 
duals  and  municipalities  in  Germany  have  striven  to  cope 
with,  we  can  expect  no  such  complete  solution.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  there  were  already  various 
methods  of  dealing  with  unemployment.  These  were 
the  Workhouse,  which  we  have  already  described; 
municipal  relief  works  in  times  of  exceptional  distress; 
special  charitable  relief  funds,  like  the  Mansion  House 
Fund,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Dock  Strike  of  1889;  private  societies  of  a  charitable 
nature,  which  however  proved  absolutely  inadequate. 

The  new^  Unemployment  Insurance  affects  chiefly 
a  few  great  trades,  in  which  men  specially  suffer  from 
periods  of  unemplo3Tnent,  they  are: 

(1)  Building,  including  demolition  etc., 

(2)  Construction  of  works,  including  branches  which 
are  important  in  England,  viz.:  construction  of  docks, 
harbours,  railways,  bridges, 

(3)  Shipbuilding,  in  a  very  wide  sense  of  the  word. 
This  includes  all  repairs  etc  made  by  persons  not 

members  of  ship’s  crew. 

(4)  Mechanical  engineering, 

(5)  Construction  of  vehicles.  The  insurance  contributions 
are  divided  equally  between  workman,  employers  and  the 
State.  They  amount  each  week  to  71/2'*-,  so  that  workman, 
employer  and  State  each  pays  21/2^'  a  week.  The  insurance 
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benefits  allow  6/-  a  week  for  workmen  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  7/-  a  week  for  the 
others. 

The  payment  begins  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
unemployment,  and  can  continue  for  fifteen  weeks  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months.  This  payment  can  be  claimed 
by  every  insured  person  who  has  worked  for  twenty- 
six  months  in  one  of  the  above-named  trades  and  who 
is  not  able  to  find  a  suitable  situation. 

The  accumulated  contributions  are  paid  into  the 
unemployment  fund  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  the  administration  of  this  fund  in 
its  hands,  and  it  also  has  the  appointment  of  officials 
and  arbitrator. 

It  was  thought  that  the  elastic  character  of  the  terms 
of  the  law  (“to  find  suitable  employment”  etc)  would 
lead  to  the  failure  of  the  insurance  provisions.  However 
the  fears  of  the  numerous  pessimists  have  been  proved 
groundless  by  the  results  of  the  first  years’  working. 
The  director  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  Mr.  Beveridge, 
issued  a  Blue  Book  in  August  191 3  dealing  with  the 
results  of  the  unemployment  insurance. 

It  contains  the  following  statements: 

(1)  Compulsory  insurance  unemployment  has  proved 
quite  practicable  in  administration.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  calculations  which  served  as  a  basis  were  correct 
on  the  whole.  Further  there  were  no  difficulties  with 
regard  either  to  the  definition  or  the  test  of  unemployment. 
A  tolerably  clear  line  has  been  drawn  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  the  insurable  and  the  allied  trades. 
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(2)  Voluntary  insurance  pa}Tments  against  unemployment 
have  been  in  no  way  prejudiced,  on  the  contrary  they 
have  been  encouraged  by  means  of  compulsory  insurance. 
Twenty-one  companies  with  86,000  members  began  a 
voluntary  insurance  against  unemployment  in  the  course 
of  the  official  year,  1912—1913.  To-day  there  are  five 
or  six  times  as  many  workmen  insured  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  before  Juli  12,  1912. 

(3)  The  country  will  be  very  much  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  More 
than  2,500,000  insurances  were  given  out  in  the  first  year. 
From  January  1913  to  July  12,  560,000  claims  were 
made  on  behalf  of  about  400,000  workmen,  and  8.9 
per.  cent,  of  these  were  rejected.  During  these  six  months 
£  236,458  was  contributed  in  774,494  separate  payments. 

The  payments  in  the  first  year  amounted  to  £  1,800,000 
from  workmen  and  employers,  with  the  State’s  contri¬ 
bution,  amounting  to  £  2,400,000.  A  fund  of  £  1,6l0,000 
has  already  accumulated  towards  a  future  critical  time 
of  depression. 

Considering  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  problem 
we  may  consider  the  result  to  be  very  striking  even 
though  we  remember  that  the  year  when  the  law  wai 
passed  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  one. 

(4)  CATHOLICS  AND  TRADE  UNIONS 

At  the  close  of  our  investigations,  we  must  briefly 
consider  the  relations  between  English  Catholics  and 
the  great  Trade  Unions  of  the  country.  Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  admirable  works  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney 
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Webb,  we  have  been  tolerably  well  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  development  of  Trade  Unions  in  England^ 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  defines  their  nature  as  follows:  “A 
Trade  Union  is  a  continuous  association  of  wage  earners 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  the  conditions 
of  their  employment.”  Their  origin  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  at  least  not  as  regards  the  essential 
question  whether  any  of  the  existing  .Trade  Unions  are 
the  direct  successors  of  the  mediaeval  Guilds,  or  rather 
of  the  fraternities.  This  question  is  all  the  more  important 
for  our  present  investigation  because  if  this  continuity 
obtained,  the  character  of  the  present  English  Trade 
Unionism  would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  that  of  the 
Catholic  associations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  English,  and  more  particularly 
Irish,  Trade  Unions  have  the  proud  title,  emblems  and 
patrons  of  the  old  unions,  and  firmly  maintain  that  they 
are  directly  descendend  from  them.  (The  Dublin  Society 
of  Regular  Carpenters  possess  membership-cards  which 
state  they  were  founded  in  1458  as  the  United  Brothers 
of  St.  Joseph)  yet  later  researches  prove  fairly  convincingly, 
that  not  one  of  the  existing  Trade  Unions  can  be  traced 
back  directly  to  those  old  institutions. 

The  fact  remains,  however  that  the  new  Unions 
came  into  existence  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
of  the  old  fraternities.  The  latter  fought  for  the  proletariat 
in  the  trades,  for  those  wage-earners  who  travelled  from 
town  to  town  and  had  no  prospect  of  penetrating  into 
the  ranks  of  the  masters  who  had  grown  so  exclusive 
in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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These  same  journeymen,  struggling  for  their  very 
existence,  did  not  shrink  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  organi¬ 
zation  from  making  a  rude  attempt  at  a  strike.  In  1538 
twenty-one  independent  journeymen-shoemakers  ofWisbech 
assembled  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  and  sent  three 
delegates  from  their  number  to  demand  an  increase 
of  wages  from  the  masters  muttering  this  threat:  “There 
shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that  wages 
within  a  twelve-month  and  a  day,  but  we  woll  have 
an  harme  or  a  legge  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  othe 
as  we  have  doon”  (i.  e.  not  to  work  for  lower  wages). 
It  was  a  doubtful  act  in  a  time  of  severe  industrial 
depression,  but  shews  that  the  dealing  of  solidarity  in 
these  classes  was  highly  developed  even  at  that  time, 
and  that  a  blackleg  was  regarded  as  one  who  sinned 
directly  against  his  trade  companions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  all 
over  England  as  on  the  continent  fraternities  of  journeymen 
and  labourers.  They  were  either  local,  formed  by  the 
union  of  regular  trades,  or  national,  as  in  the  case  of 
masons  who  always  wandered  about  to  places  where 
there  was  work  at  the  time,  and  who  built  a  church, 
a  palace  and  a  warehouse  for  themselves. 

While  there  is  hardly  any  affinity  of  spirit  between 
these  old  unions  and  the  new  in  Germany,  such  a  connection 
is  really  found  in  England.  Not  only  did  men  take  the 
old  badges,  names  and  armorial  bearings,  but  they  also 
expressly  stated  that  they  wished  to  return  to  the  spirit 
of  the  old  industrial  societies.  —  When  the  working 
tailors  organised  themselves  in  1760,  first  to  give  each 
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other  mutual  help,  then  to  obtain  a  general  rise  in  wages,  and 
definitely  to  constitute  themselves  a  modern  Trade  Union, 
they  gave  the  following  explanation  of  their  attempt: 

“It  has  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  for  divers  Artists  to  meet  together  and 
unite  themselves  in  societies  to  promote  amity  and  true 
Christian  Charity.” 

From  the  year  1750  or  thereabouts  the  earliest  Trade 
Unions  fought  hard,  for  their  very  existence.  It  was 
only  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  in  1825 
that  they  became  free,  and  even  then  they  did  not  feel 
quite  secure  as  to  the  future.  Decisive  recognition 
followed  only  in  the  law  of  1871. 

We  observe  with  regret  that  in  all  the  hard  fights 
in  which  English  Trade  Unionism  (as  contrasted  with 
the  movement  founded  later  in  Germany),  was  involved, 
the  clergy  either  remained  apathetic  or  ranged  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  only  about  the  year  1850 
that  the  Christian  socialists,  grouped  round  Maurice, 
Lingsley  and  Ludlow,  began  to  side  with  the  unions.^ 

Their  main  interest,  it  is  true,  was  rather  in  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  but  to  them  the  credit  is  due  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  Trade  Union  movement  in 
circles  where,  in  consequence  of  complete  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  there  was  traditional  hostility  to  every 
association  of  workmen. 

Moreover  in  the  great  industrial  struggle  that  ensued, 
the  English  clergy  as  a  whole  remained  utterly  apathetic. 

‘  We  have  spoken  of  their  connection,  even  though  it  was  a 
somewhat  loose  one,  with  the  contemporary  Oxford  Movement. 
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When  in  1872  Joseph  Arch  opened  his  great  propaganda 
for  the  formation  of  agricultural  Trade  Unions,  they 
did  not  shew  the  least  understanding.  Two  clerical 
magistrates  sent  sixteen  labourers’  wives  (some  with 
infante  at  the  breast)  to  prison  with  hard  labour  for 
intimidating  certain  non-Unionmen.  And  while  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning  (alone  among  ecclesiastical  dignitaries) 
warmly  supported  Arch  and  shewed  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  by  appearing  on  the  platform  at  the  great 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  Dr.  Ellicot,  the  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  suggested  the  village  horse  pond  as  a 
fit  destination  for  the  “agitators”.i  In  consequence 
of  such  an  attidude  on  the  part  of  clergy,  we  can  understand 
that  a  growing  Radicalism  became  current  among  the 
unions,  and  a  lively  agitation  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  State  Church  was  set  on  foot,  so  that  the  proposal 
to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales,  in  1912,  aroused 
no  noteworthy  opposition. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  struggle,  the  English  Trade 
Unions  were  forced  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  in  general 
they  laid  down  the  proposition  that  religious  and  purely 
political  questions  should  be  ignored,  and  that  the  Unions 
should  be  purely  industrial  associations.  It  was  evident 
that  English  Catholicism,  especially  Catholic  social  reform , 
could  take  up  no  hostile  attitude  to  such  unions,  and 
that  indeed  they  must  further  the  cause  of  those  who 
aimed  at  a  renewal  of  the  old  fraternities  and  associations. 
That  is  what  came  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  under  Manning 

See  Webb  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  317—18 
London  1894. 
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and  Bagshawe.  The  distinguished  theorist  Charles 
S.  Devas  also  recognised  the  necessity  and  the  important 
effects  of  Trade  Unions.  Mr.  Parkinson,  one  of  the  most 
influential  Catholic  experts  of  England  in  social  science  in 
present  day  expresses  his  attidude  towards  Trade  Unions, 
and  what  he  considers  their  chief  requirements  somewhat 
as  follows:^ 

a)  The  full  and  generous  recognition  of  the  Trade 
Unions  by  the  masters. 

(b)  The  organisation  of  every  trade,  both  of  men 
and  women. 

(c)  The  reconstruction  of  the  Unions  in  the  form 
of  incorporated  societies,  similar  to  those  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  their  consequent  recognition  by  the 
State.  They  would  embrace  all  qualified  members 
of  those  professions.  This  consolidation  of  industrial 
interests  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
members,  the  profession  as  a  whole,  the  masters,  and 
industry  generally.  This  acquisition  of  a  legally  recog¬ 
nised  status  would  carry  with  it  a  responsibility  for 
efficiency,  professional  spirit,  technical  preparation,  and 
would  provide  adequate  machinery  for  collective 
bargaining.  It  would  make  for  steadiness  and  solidarity. 
It  would  check  the  extravagance  of  the  born  agitator. 
It  would  represent  reasonably  and  adequately  the 
interests  of  the  profession. 

(d)  The  reconstruction  of  the  Unions  as  industrial 
corporations,  would  involve  obligatory  membership, 

‘  Parkinson,  A  Primer  of  social  science,  pp.  113  —  14.  London 

1913. 
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and  would  obviate  the  embarassing  difficulties  of 
the  non-union  workers  and  the  “blacklegs”. 

(e)  These  corporations  would  be  constituted  for 
purely  professional  objects,  such  as  wages,  conditions 
of  labour,  technical  training,  the  provision  of  friendly 
society  benefits  (when  these  are  not  otherwise  provided, 
e.g.  by  State  Insurance),  such  as  unemployment  benefit 
and  a  superannuation  grant. 

(f)  The  diffusion  throughout  the  corporations  of 
a  Christian  spirit.  The  Catholic  party  naturally  attach 
great  weight  to  the  last  mentioned  point.  This  emphatic 
statement  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  from  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  in  Trade  Unionism  since 
about  1880. 

It  is  only  since  then  that  social  democracy  has  gained 
ground  in  England.  We  know  indeed  that  Great  Britain 
is  just  the  country  in  which  social  democracy  has  made 
relatively  the  least  progress,  although,  or  to  some  extent 
because,  no  legislative  measures  were  directed  against 
it  in  earlier  days.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject 
if  we  were  now  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question 
why  social  democracy  has  here  met  with  so  little  success, 
in  the  very  country  where  its  founders  Marx  and  Engels 
developed  their  work  and  programme  undisturbed. 
Since  1880,  however,  the  socialists  have  been  seeking 
to  gain  influence.^ 

*  Hyndman  founded  the  revolutionary  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  but  its  influence  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  very 
moderate  Fabian  Society,  including  Shaw,  Webb  and  Wells  among 
its  members. 
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The  organizations  to  which  they  turned  first  and  with 
a  better  prospect  of  success,  were  those  of  the  skilled 
workers,  the  Trade  Unions.  No  doubt  the  social  democrats 
have  succeeded  in  disseminating  their  ideas  in  these 
bodies,  and  the  danger  that  these  ideas  may  gain  the 
ascendancy  has  by  no  means  passed  away.  To  begin 
with,  an  attempt  was  made  to  foirni  a  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  but  this  was  quite 
unsuccessful;  then,  as  is  well  kmown,  came  the  formation 
of  the  Labour  Party,  which  to-day  has  some  forty  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  party  is  in  itself  and  as 
a  whole  not  social  democratic,  although  it  includes  a 
number  of  social  democrats  among  its  members,  who 
describe  themselves  more  or  less  vaguely  as  Christian 
socialists.  They  are  such  men  as  Lansbury,  the  St.  George 
of  the  Suffragettes;  and  even  Keir  Hardie  claimed  to 
be  a  Christian  socialist  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  Labour 
Week  in  19II.  This  Labour  Party  can  by  no  means  claim 
to  represent  the  working  class  of  Britain  as  a  whole  for 
it  has  only  a  part  of  the  Trade  Unionists  behind  it.  These, 
moreover,  are  quite  apart  from  the  mass  of  unskilled 
workers  who  are  still  largely  unorganized.  Further, 
at  the  last  Trade  Union  Congress  which  was  held  in 
September  1913  at  Manchester,  there  was  a  violent 
altercation  during  the  discussion  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act.  The  famous  Osborne  judgment  forbids  the  use  of 
Union  funds  for  any  political  purpose.  The  Labour 
Party  uttered  a  protest  against  this,  the  Government, 
with  their  co-operation,  passed  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
which  decides  that  Labour  funds  may  be  used  for  political 
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purposes  when  a  majority  of  the  members  are  in  favour 
of  so  employing  them.  At  present  the  question  is  being 
voted  on  in  the  different  Trade  Unions.  The  result  was 
still  unknown  at  the  Congress.  But  after  some  heated 
speeches,  some  of  the  delegates  felt  obliged  to  declare 
that  it  must  be  remembered  the  very  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  were  not  socialists. 
The  fact  that  the  English  clergy  assumed  an  attitude 
so  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
has  brought  it  about  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  who  are  not  social  democrats  are  uninterested 
in  or  directly  antipathetic  to  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Building  on  this  basis  of  clear  historical  fact  the  advanced 
socialist  agitators  in  particular  have  violated  the  tradition 
of  abstention  from  religious  questions.  During  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  set  on  foot  an  active  propaganda 
in  favour  of  secular  education.  This  was  the  moment 
when  the  English  Catholics,  who  had  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Trade  Unions  with  steady  interests  felt  bound 
to  interfere.  The  religious  and  denominational  schools, 
which  English  Catholics  had  built  for  themselves, 
under  the  greatest  difficultes  and  at  a  cost  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  small  numbers  and  means,  must 
in  no  circumstances  be  surrendered. 

As  in  Germany,  the  school-question  became  the 
plank  of  a  Catholic  platform.  It  was  therefore  with 
great  disquietude  that  Catholics  saw  what  strides  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  secular  schools  was  making  among  working-men, 
and  no  organization  existed  which  could  really 
oppose  it.  In  the  year  1908,  Dr. Casartelli  the  farsighted 
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Bishop  of  Salford,  to  whose  diocese  belong  so  many 
of  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  including  the  populous 
city  of  Manchester,  at  a  public  Labour  meeting  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  made  himself  the  spokesman 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Catholic  workmen  gathered 
there.  He  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Catholic 
Trade  Unionist  must  reconsider  his  position. 

A  new  organization  sprang  up  in  Lancashire,  which 
rapidly  extended  and  led  in  1909  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Salford.  Every  year  now,  a 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists  is  held, 
to  attend  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  Catholic  members 
of  the  Trade  Unions  in  Labour  Movements. 

By  its  statutes,  the  conference  consists  of  delegates 
of  the  Catholic  Trade  Unionists,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Federation  and  all  organizations 
of  Catholic  Trade  Unionists  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Church. 

A  standing  committee  of  ten  members  conducts  the 
business  and  must  meet  at  least  every  six  months.  The 
number  of  delegates  is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
various  branches;  one  delegate  may  be  sent  for  every 
hundred  members. 

The  following  are  details  of  the  organization; 

Catholic  Trade  Unionists  are  sectionalised  inside  the 
Catholic  Federations  or  other  Catholic  Associations. 
In  some  cases  they  form  Associations  of  Catholic  Trade 
Unionists  only.  In  any  case  the  section  or  separate  associ¬ 
ation  forms  part  of  the  National  organization  and  must 
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comply  with  the  following  conditions,  laid  down  by  the 
annual  Conference  in  Manchester: 

(1)  The  section  of  the  Trade  Unions  must  meet  regularly. 

(2)  No  person  who  is  not  a  Trade  Unionist,  shall  be 
allowed  to  belong  to  the  section,  hold  any  office  or  transact 
any  business. 

(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  transactions  of  his  Trade  Union,  and  to  see 
that  Catholic  interests  do  not  suffer. 

(4)  After  the  agenda  of  the  sectional  meetings  are 
ended,  the  remaining  time  shall  be  definitely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  social  subjects. 

With  regard  to  this  point  the  conference  at  Norwich 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Social 
Guild,  and  in  all  the  branches  to  have  short  courses 
on  the  Catholic  principles  of  social  reform.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  Catholic  Trade  Union  movement  has 
arisen  to  ward  off  socialist  tendencies  in  the  Trade  Unions, 
above  all  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  win  over  the 
mass  of  workmen  to  the  proposal  of  secular  education*. 

The  earliest  activities  of  the  Conference  were  directed 
against  the  secular  education  movement,  and  they  were 
crowned  witli  success.  The  Catholic  Trade  Unionists 
brought  up  the  matter  in  their  respective  unions  with 
satisfactory  results,  for  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
at  Bath  in  1907  (before  the  existence  of  the  Con¬ 
ference)  there  had  been  1,239,000  votes  given  for  secular 
education,  at  Sheffield  in  1910,  827,000,  and  at  Newcastle 
in  1911  only  717,000.  At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Newport  1912  it  was  decided  by  952,000  votes  against 
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909,000  that  the  question  of  secular  education  be  eliminated 
from  the  question  for  discussion  at  any  future  Congress. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  revolutionary  socialists 'suffered 
a  second  defeat  when  the  principle  of  syndicalism  was 
defeated  by  1,963,000  votes  to  4.800. 

With  justifiable  pride  in  his  young  organization  its 
secretary,  Thos.  F.  Burns  says  of  it: 

“We  have  presented,  as  far  as  I  am.  aware,  the  only  or¬ 
ganized  opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  Secular  Edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  —  an  organized  opposition  which 
has  prevented  the  Labour  Leaders  from  standing  up  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  saying  that  the  ranks  of  labour 
were  closed  upon  the  question  of  Secular  Education.” 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  new 
Catholic  organization  fully  recognizes  and  supports  the 
existing  Trade  Unions.  The  industrial  interests  of  the 
Catholic  workers  are  in  Burn’s  eyes  identical  with  those 
of  the  working-men  of  every  creed.  Moreover  Catholic 
workmen  are  in  agreement  with  the  latest  proposal 
which  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the 
working  classes  by  means  of  legislation,  either  through 
the  machinery  of  Trade  Unionism  or  by  the  formation 
of  a  definite  Labour  Party.  “In  all  these  matters  the 
Catholic  working  man  stands  —  at  all  events  under 
existing  circumstances  —  side  by  side  with  the  men 
of  his  own  class  irrespective  of  creed." 

The  one  thing  which,  as  Burns  thinks,  must  distinguish 
the  members  of  the  Conference  from  other  workmen  is 
accurate  knowledge  of  Catholic  teaching  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  to  follow  this  teaching  will  lead  to  social  welfare. 
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